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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A GENIUS. 


By Ricwarp BEDINGFIELD. 


Part IT. 


Yet Sir Philip Waldegrave was far greater in the eyes of 


the world than when his enthusiasm was at its pinnacle, and 
he warred with convention. ‘Though he was not the leader 
of his party, his influence was not secondary to that of any 
Minister of the Crown. His specches were brilliant, his 
articles in the leading reviews were searching and profound ; 
but the moral greatness of the man was gone. The morning 
star had fallen from its height in heaven, and, though beau- 
tiful, was no longer lovely. People talked of him as a keen, 
ambitious man of the world; and so he was. He was liberal 
to the poor, but riches had poured into his hand, and he had 
more than abundance. 

Sir Philip Waldegrave had become a party man—a man of 
expediency, and a sneerer at disinterested patriotism. He 
was strangely altered—he had neither ‘ pity, love, nor fear.” 
The towering quality of his intellect was the same: he 
had the commanding talent, the withering power of irony, 
the logical sequency of argument, and the picrcing insight 
into human motives, which form so rare a coinbination; but 
the large-hearted philanthropy, the universal sympathies, the 
warm love of nature, and the strong hope in the goodness of 
our being, had all vanished. ‘The woman whom he had mar- 
ried was clever, handsome, and elegant, with inany accom- 
plishments and considerable fascination of manner ; yet there 
was. no affection between them, and even their children 
excited little interest in their hearts. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to trace the progress, of 
this revolution in the feelings of Sir Philip Waldegrave; 
and indeed the refinements of philosophy can hardly account 
for-these things. What do we know of our own essence ? 
ocT. 1847.—No. IV., VOL. VIII. U 
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Sir Philip sat in his splendid library, one autumnal 
evening, reading the paper. It was hardly possible to think 
that he was only thirty-five; for he was nearly bald and 
grey, his high forehead was wrinkled, and he had every 
symptom of middle age. In truth, the man was old in all 
but his genius, and that alone lit up his bright eye, and 
imparted splendour to his lineaments. ‘I am almost weary 
of this,” muttered the Minister, as he put down the Times, 
and rose from his easy chair. “Toil, toil! still toil for 
nothing. If, indeed, I could be King’” He paused for a 
moment; then added—*“ Fool that I am! do I want to be a 
second Napoleon? What do I want? What I ain doing 
now seems petty to me, and I am ashamed of myself to walk 
by the side of dull lords and drivelling statesmen, who have 
never felt the greatness of human passion. I scorn the 
world—lI scorn myself; but I have nothing to do but to rise 
above the herd of men, and rule those who are called our 
rulers. The King, in truth, is a puppet in these days, and 
can do nothing; and still, 1 think, I would be a King. Had 
I been placed as Macbeth was in his time, it is possible I 
should have been a regicide. But the age of great crimes is 
past: we vanquish and kill by the strong mind, not by the 
strong hand.” 

Here a visitor was announced. 

The Baronet rose to receive his guest. He was a clever- 
looking man of about forty; his features were plain, his 
form angular, his dress somewhat slovenly, and he stooped. 

‘** Mr. Courtney, I am glad to see you,” said Sir Philip: 
‘** have you come from the House ?” 

** Yes, where I was bored with statistics,” replied Court- 
ney, taking snuff. ‘‘ Hume is a horrid nuisance, and so are 
all useful men, to listen to. When do you speak ?” 

“¢T shall not be able to go to-night.” 

* You always talk to the purpose, and J believe you are 
the only person fit to be at the head of our party. In point 
of fact, the Whigs have hardly a man of talent among them 
at this time. Do you think that mind really governs?” 

*‘] should have thought that question was settled long 
ago,” repked Sir Philip. 

“Money, my dear sir, money is the omnipotence of 
England in this age.” 

Sir Philip smiled. 

“If money be the sinews of war,” he said, “what is the 
soul? | But we need not get into metaphysics.” 

Courtney had risen from a rather obscure origin, and had 
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made £100,000 in trade. He spoke with fluency and good 
sense, but he was not the orator Sir Philip was. 

‘‘The age we live in,” he observed, “is difficult to be 
understood. It is, I think, an era of transition, and we can 
hardly judge what a quarter of a century more will bring 
forth. For my own part, I take the juste milieu, and watch 
as a spectator, not an actor.” 

“Why, you act more than / do,” 

‘I donot. I bend the opinions of a few of those who 
take my side, just as I think the time requires, and then I 
coolly regard the issue, making preparations for another step 
in the right direction. As for darge measures, we know well 
enough their fallacy.” 

“Great spirits,” returned Sir Philip, “are not content 
with what others are; but we are in a vast labyrinth, from 
which the most wise and prescient see not the possibility of 
extrication. The cleverest man on the Tory side evidently 
knows not what to do when he is in power. It is probable 
that he will disgust the aristocracy, and close his days as a 
leader of the popular party. But for me, I am sick of this 
creeping, and will creep no longer. When time is ripe, my 
voice may sound to the battle—ay, it shall.” 

There was a flashing of the former grandeur from the soul 
of the subtle statesman, as he spoke, and the inferior mind 
felt the power of genius on him. 

“ What is to be done or said?” exclaimed Courtney ; 
‘everything is stagnating.” 

‘* Let it stagnate,” returned Waldegrave, ‘until there is 
occasion for a man of genius, and then he will be found.” 

It was impossible for one of such extraordinary ability 
as Sir Philip to be content with a path of mere prudence, 
without soaring at a high quarry, and he soon became involved 
in many intrigues, out of which his sayacity could hardly 
enable him to escape. His health began to decline, and he 
was obliged to give up his attendance in Parliament. The 
Whig Ministry soon afterwards gave way before the efforts 
of the Tories, and Sir Philip retired into private life. 

Five years more elapsed. 

It was the London-season of 1842, and there was a large 
party at Sir Philip’s. Many of high degree were there 
present, and almost all the chief Literati of the day. Such 
an assemblage of rank, beauty, and talent could hardly have 
been collected under any other roof. 

“* Well, Sir Philip,” said a dandified gentleman of thirty, 
‘“‘ ] am glad to see you are better.” 
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“(I thank your Lordship—I am very well. I have just 
come from the theatre, where I saw a tragedy damned. It 
was grand fun.” 

* Tragedies are little relished in these days, and it may be 
that we shall soon have no theatres at all,” said a little 
man, who was a reviewer, and wrote on politics. 

** Do you think so, Sir Philip?” asked the first speaker, 
who perpetrated bad poetry. 

" if we have no better performers and no better plays 
than we see at present.” 

A young man, with a pale face full of thought and ima- 
gination, here spoke : 

** How is it possible,” he asked, ‘that the drama can die, 
while human nature remains what it is? 1 do not think that 
there is such an utter dearth of dramatists and actors. We 
have Knowles and Macready, and many good dramatic poets, 
with clever performers of the second class. Music, it appears 
to me, can never supersede the pure high drama.” 

Sir Philip Waldegrave had ceased to take much interest 
in poetry and the drama, as is usually the case at twoscore. 
The illusions of fancy had all faded from his mind, and he 
stood upon a dreary elevation, away from youth and the 
beautiful. Nothing, in fact, could now interest his heart. 
He had fallen into a stoical apathy, from which it seemed 
impossible to rouse him. It was not as when he was im- 
mured in a prison; but he had lived “ long enough,” and 
the world was a wilderness to him. And there he stood, in 
the prime of life, among his guests, with frigid words of 
politeness on his lip, and ice within his bosom. What avails 
genius, if it be not linked to the noble emotions and genial 
impulses, which are like flowers in the moral universe, and 
whose fragrance and loveliness assure us that they are the 
breath of the Eternal and the Infinite ? 


Sir Philip Waldegrave had ceased to wish to be a bene- 
factor to his species, because he had been treated with con- 
tumely in his youth, and endured misery and want. His 
estimate of humanity was such, that he thought all effort to 
exalt and to ameliorate it was labour thrown away. He 
believed that he had no friends, and therefore made none. 
He was a man of self and ey and God’s truth sunk not 


into his withered breast. Alas, alas! what shall it profit us 
if we have the genius of a Shakspere, and yet believe that 
this sublime gilt was communicated to us only that we may 
be great in the sight of fools ? | 

The closing scene of Sir: Philip’s chequered ‘life was at 
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hand. He met with an accident, and, having undergone a 
painful operation, his strength failed, and he lay upon a bed 
of sickness, desolate and despairing. 

One friend—the same who came to inform him, years 
before, that he had become the possessor of wealth—was with 
him a short time ere he expired. 

‘My life has been one long mistake,” said Waldegrave. 
* The object of life ought to be to make the poetry of the 
mind the actions that we love. Ambition, if it be not con- 
joined with this high motive, is worse than useless. It may, 
indeed, produce results as great; but what then? I go I 
know not whither. Adieu!” 

“You will meet Agnes in heaven,” said the “ one true 
friend,” with emotion. 

The statesman shook his head, and a tear glistened in his 
eye—thie last that he ever shed. 

‘“* Poor Agnes!” he murmured ; ‘if she had been spared, 
it had been otherwise. Without love, what is earth but a 
tomb, where all is corruption? Love much, and hope much, 
and you will be blessed!” 
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THE GOOD GENIUS. 
By G. Linnaeus Banks. 


My mirth and gay humour have left me, 
My good looks are vanishing fast, 

Oh! could I but hope for the future, 
No longer I'd think of the past— 

No longer I’d mourn o’er my folly, 
Nor for it attempt to atone ; 

But the heart that I had from Miss Polly 
Has gone off, like a thief, with my own. 


At night, I sit thinking and blinking, 
Regardless of fortune and fame— 

The only strange joy that is left me’s 
To call the deserter by name. 

Then I think, when the winds grow uneasy, 
And whistle around the tall tree, 

That Polly regrets her misconduct, 
And sends them to tell it to me. 


Oh! would I had splendour and riches, 
To pave a bright. path for her feet! 
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I'd soon win her back to my bosom, 
And make my condition complete. 

A mansion I’d have for the false one, 
A carriage and servants 'so fine, 

And never grow tired or unhappy, 
If Polly dear only were mine. 


So sighed and so thought a young ploughman, 
Deceived by his little coquette, 
Half resolved to get rid of his burden, 
Yet unable her smile to forget. 
When, lo and behold, as he murmured, 
The Genius of Fortune drew near, 
And ere he could call for assistance, 
Had whispered these words in his ear. 


These words—That, if only good tempered, 
And happy he really would be, 
Whatever might vex him or eross him, 
His wish should be done to a T. 
He vowed and protested right gladly, 
With love and astonishment rife ; 
"Twas done! he had mansion and riches, 


And Polly M‘Ghee for his wife. 


A twelvemonth had scarcely passed over, 
Since John in his loneliness sighed ; 
His wife was a tyrant, a vixen, 
And sorely his temper she tried. 
She led a fine life with the carriage, 
Kept company brilliant as gay ; 
While John sat at home in his mansion, 
Afraid o’er the threshold to stray. 


To herself she’d an elegant chamber, 
She carried the keys and the pelf, 

Had servants to do but her bidding, 
While John had to do for himself. 

No wish he expressed, but good Madame, 
That instant, the said wish denied ; 

Till he lost both his temper and patience, 
And wished that a ploughman he’d died. 


’ His heart and his spirit were broken, 


So off to the river he ran, 
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For to drown himself there on the instant, 
He deemed was the far wisest plan. 

The distance was quickly accomplished, 
Half crazy he stood bv its side, 

When his good Genius, quite unexpected, 
Like Venus, rose up from the tide. 


** So, so, my brave fellow,” the Genius 

Addressed this poor ignorant elf, 

** Who sighed for a mistress and mansion, 
Not knowing what’s good for yourself. 

Go home and give up these wild fancies, 
Both cautioned and counselled by me; 

Nor ask for what fate has denied you, 
If happy and cheerful you'd be.” . 


John woke—’twas a dream! and, right deeply, 
The moral took root in his brain: 

He gave up all thought of Miss Polly, 
And courted the plough-tail again. 

Now he’s known for his mirth through the village, 
His days are as happy as long; 

And his head, though ’tis wedded to sixty, 
His heart. is still buoyant and strong. 


A CHAPTER FOR THE SENTIMENTAL. 


‘Dear Edward,” exclaimed a beautiful young bride to 
her husband, as they reposed, en Lit, together, about three 
weeks after marriage, “ dear Edward, I should so like to 
know what first induced you to fall in love with me.” 

‘* To fall in love with you!” replied her lord and master, 
assuming a look of well-feigned astonishment, “a pretty de- 
lusion, indeed! Your vanity, madam, must certainly have 
got the better of your reason—lI can account in no other way 
for so preposterous a supposition.” 

' He looked in her eyes as he spoke, and a fond smile 
illumined his handsome features, as, in mute disbelief of his 
assertion, the lovely creature advanced her lips to his, and 
pressed them with a long, warm, and penne’ kiss. 

A sigh from each proclaimed their happiness, and the hus- 
band murmured, “‘ Sweet one, I did but jest when I said I 
loved you not, and I will now reply to your question in the 
spirit of sober truth and earnestness. 
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‘I. was always a great reader, especially of novels; the 
delightful pictures they exhibited of love and constancy, 
awoke in me an irresistible desire to realize them in myself. 
The world, I knew, was full of deceit—for, though romantic 
by nature, I did not close my eyes to the every-day occur- 
rences of life. Cases of crim. con. especially attracted my 
attention, less on account of their raciness than because I 
hoped to glean from them the true cause and originating 
principle of the odious crime—adultery. Business called me 
to the west of England; the church of lay in my route, 
and I visited it. There I beheld a young lady, whose per- 
sonal charms exceeded the fondest creations of my fancy. To 
withdraw my gaze from her I felt impossible; .but, happily, 
my rudeness was unobserved by the party concerned, owing 
to the attention she paid to her prayer-book.” (Here a slight 
twinkle of the lady’s eyes might have been detected by a 
close scrutinizer.) ‘ Can a face and form so loyely, I solilo- 
quized, encase other than a beautiful mind? It was a foolish 
and unnecessary question, as history and every-day observa- 
tion afford abundant proofs that the devil’s tenement is not 
always an ugly one; nevertheless, truth and loveliness do 
often co-exist. And, oh! how fascinating is virtue when 
allied to a beautiful exterior! ‘ Love her,’ said Passion, 
‘she is an angel.’ ‘ Beware,’ whispered Reason; ‘ remember 
beauty is exposed to temptation, and that woman is not in- 
fallible.’ My mind just then might be compared to the pen- 
dulum. of aclock ; it oscillated between desire and caution, 
but inclined steadily to neither. , 

‘Passion ultimately triumphed, however, in as far as it 
induced me to make inquiries, and seek for the lovely being 
who, on that day, had so unconsciously robbed Heaven of my 
devotions and transferred them to herself. It was a difficult 
matter... I had neither friends nor introductory letters to the 





‘inhabitants of the district in which sheresided. To Fortune 


I owed the happiness of becoming acquainted with her.” - 
Here the husband yawned; but his wife renovated him 


_with a second kiss, and he proceeded. 


** You are a¢quainted with the high-road between Chud- 
leigh and. Exeter ?” 7 

‘*T am,” said the wife. 

** ] .was;rambling there one summer afternoon, partly for 


tecreation, and partly that I might reflect, undisturbed, on a 
_tethod: of procuring an interview with the object of my 
affections, when 





but [ must pause to deseribe the weather 
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and scenery, which well accorded with a lover's: contempla- 
tions. | 

‘A landscape, comprising hills, valleys, moors, meadows, 
hay-stacks, and cottages, extended around me. Fields 
waving with yellow corn, or brilliant with emerald turnip- 
tops, diversified the prospect; here and there, ‘scatter’d it 
intervals,’ as Byron says, might be seen reapers busy at 
their vocations, pausing every now and then to wipe the per- 
spiration from their faces with old rags of handkerchiefs, 
their glowing countenances the while finely contrasting with 
the silvery sheen of their sickles. Cows ruminated in the 
shade, and whisked, with placid indifference, the flies from 
their glossy hides; the croaking frog, and chirping grass- 
hopper, lifted their voices in exultation, and the very pigs 
flapped their ears, gave their tails an extra twist, and grunted 
with felicity as they perambulated the muddy pools.” 

**Oh, dear, how eloquent—how sublime!” cried the wife, 
in anecstacy. ‘‘ Goon, love, pray!” and, throwing back 
her straggling tresses, she made such a violent assault upon 
her husband’s lips with her own pouting rosebuds, that } is 
capacity to “ vo on” seemed somewhat doubtful. 

Gently extricating himself, however, he resumed. 

‘1 had just reached a blackberry-bush near a turning in 
the road, and was proceeding to indulge myself with some of 
the refreshing fruit, from a handfull of which I had succeeded 
in blowing the dust, when the following words from a mu- 
sical female voice struck on my ear:—‘ [t is a gross imposi- 
tion, and I shall take your number !’ 

‘‘T turned round, and beheld two females in altercation 
with the driver of a fly, who not only replied to them with 
rudeness, but threatened to detain their luggage unless they 
complied with his extortionate demands. To step up and 
offer the ladies my protection was the work of a moment. 
But you are perfectly aware how I settled that matter, love, 
and how it led to our acquaintance. Need I repeat that I 
found you, in mind, all that your exterior led me to suppose ; 
modest, virtuous, candid, retirmg—free from a// the failings 
which beset so many of your sex. Dearest Emma, in you 
I possess a treasure above price ; and happy are they who in 
wedlock are blest as I am!” 

They again joined lips—again their hearts throbbed one 
against the other—again they murmured words of love and 
vows of constancy. And then——they turned back to back, 
and went to sleep. 

In little more than a month after this delectable conversa- 
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tion, the lady eloped to Boulogne, with a tall, military-looking 
gentleman, famed for the beauty of his mustachios, and the 
elegant fit of his French polished boots ; and, to conclude in 
the words of Campbell, the husband ‘ was left lamenting.” 
T. W. D. 


PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. VII. 


By JacquEs. 


AMBITION. 


Wirth trepidation of spirit do we turn from the considera- 
tion of a character fraught with impulses the most holy and 
exalted, which yet linger in the human breast to dignify frail 
mortality by shadowing forth some of the divine perfection, 
to one dark, terrible, and repulsive, presenting a very con- 
trast to the former. | 

We viewed the noble-minded Constance bending, with a 
generous relinquishment of self, all her energies to the task 
of regaining the possessions of her child; of securing for him 
the honours inherited at his birth, but wrested from him by 
the cruelty and rapacity of a kinsman. We now turn to a 
very different scene; one over which the “ blackness of dark- 
ness,” the shadow of the evil one, is cast; and behold Lady 
Macbeth its presiding genius. She, also, labours for another, 
seeks his advancement, his honour, but how different her 
aim! How different her means! She covets distinction, 
rank, estate, for her husband, that they may reflect their 
glory upon herself—that they may furnish food for her insa- 
tiable ambition ; and she pauses not to consider the nature of 
her instruments—she ever prefers the shortest way—the most 
unscrupulous agent. 

Independently of our treading on ground so often traversed 
by the great and wise, we feel many misgivings in touching a 
subject, which, from its magnitude and grandeur, is a thing 
to be wondered at and admired from afar, not profanely 
handled by the careless and presuming; nor would we now 
make the essay where so much has been said and written, did 
we not feel that, however humble, if brought with a reverent 

irit of love, every tribute may be offered at the shrine of 
genius by its devoted worshipper. 

“It is evident that Lady Macbeth is the main spring, the 
prime mover, of every action in this great. drama. 
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From her emanated all those longings for power, whose 
effects are so startlingly displayed ; her mind first compassed 
*‘ the nearest way ” to the accomplishment of the prophecy of 
future honours proclaimed by the weird sisters to her aston- 
ished husband; her courage spurred on his flagging resolu- 
tion to do the bloody deed; her hand drugged the possets of 
the surfeited grooms, and smeared their hands lol daggers 
with “the filthy witness of the crime.” Macbeth himself 
was entirely a tool in her hand throughout, simply carrying 
into execution her conceptions. 

When the letter arrives announcing his having been 
created Thane of Cawdor, in accordance with the greeting of 
the witches, and also informing her of the still higher digni- 
ties promised by them, “she feels the future in the instant,” 
and at once forms her resolution : 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
That thou art promised. 


There is the germ, the first gleam, of those designs whose 
consummation she thenceforward proceeds to effect, unappalled 
that the path lay through the blood of the innocent and con- 
fiding. ‘This immediate and unhesitating decision is finely 
characteristic of her fiery and unbending temper. The means 
of its accomplishment, at the same time, vividly flashed across 
her mind, and the murder of the aged Duncan was foreseen 
and resolved on; for we find her, as it were, audibly pursuing 
the train of argument which had previously occupied her 
mind : 

Yet do I fear thy nature ; 


It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way. 


Doubts of being able to induce Macbeth to follow the 
direct course, to which her impetuous and daring nature 
pointed her, thus suggest themselves ; she says of him, 


What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, ‘ Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone.’ 


This testimony as to Macbeth’s character, and her conse- 
uent conduct, exhibit in a strong manner whence proceeded 


@iormation and development of that plot which termi- 
nated in his ascension of the throne. She continues: 
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Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
‘To have thee crowned withal. 


Whilst the address of the ‘‘ midnight hags ” exercises much 
influence on the weaker and more superstitious mind of Mac- 
beth, and is constantly referred to by him, with the greatest 
deference, as a compass by whose indications he must shape 
his course, the vigorous nerves of his fearless partner disre- 
gard it, trusting not to its truth or efficacy, nor leaving ought 
to_a supernatural agency which a bold and unscrupulous 
spirit itself could achieve. Her’s was not a mind to bow sub- 
missively to such assurances—unearthly and dictated by com- 
munion with other worlds, though they were held to be; _ it 
was ‘‘ made of sterner stuff; and, discarding the supports 
with which a less towering soul had gladly propt its resolu- 
tion, she determined to trust to her own internal resources 
for success, nor wait till ** chance should crown him.” From 
such a conclusion, ensued that dreadful invocation which pre- 
cedes the execution of her plans. It is one which chills and 
appals the imagination, bringing a shudder through the 
frame, and it fitly prefaces the history whose bloody page is 
afterwards revealed to us. 


Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughis, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no am eee visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose,.nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts 
And take my milk for gall, you murthering ministers, 
Wherever, in your sightless substances, 
You wait on Nature's mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, ‘Hold, hold!’ 


But was this dictated by any inward sense.of weakness— 
by any tremor of the mind beneath its unwonted burthen ? 
Sprang it from any relenting, as she mentally contemplated 
the track she must pursue to reach the coveted goal? : Did 
the voice of the hoarse raven, that “ croaked the fatal entrance 
of Duncan,” come to her ears like the groans of her victim ? 
Or was this ‘but the spirit reflecting its hideous ‘form’ in 
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words—garrulous of its own deformity? “The likeness is 
well drawn! 

Where was the woman when she decided ‘* Thou shalt be 
what thou art promised?” Where the humanity that shrunk 
not from the fatal sentence? Where the ‘ compunctious 
visitings of nature,” as her mind’s eye beheld the aged Dun- 
can, writhing in the arms of death—* shaking his gory locks” 
at her—his eyes glazing over a glance of terrible reproach 
for broken trust—perjured honour? Where “the milk of 
human kindness ” to nourish a single thought of compassion 
for his grey hairs? Where? 

Short interval did she allow between the conception of her 
design andits execution. There were no doubts, no fears, 
to impede her march; her determination was, from the very 
first, firm as adamant. What though her path were dark 
and dangerous—there was the glitter of a crown, with all its 
dazzling glories, to lure her on—a sceptre ready for her 
yearning grasp to reward her toils; therefore she shrinks 
not. 

Macbeth, on his return, greets her with the momentous 
intelligence, 


My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 


Mark well her reply, for it is fraught wich fearful meanings : 


And when goes hence ? 


She comes to the point at once; there is no circumlocu- 
tion; “ words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.” 
Can we not picture her as she breathes the inquiry? Can 
we not imagine the slow utterance—the compressed lip— 
the contracted brow—the flashing eye, that pierces a pas- 
sage for the words into the very soul? Have we not the 
clenched hand, the heaving breast, whose every throb sounds 
heavily amid the silence that ensues, all lending import to 
the query ? 

How her intent flashes upon her husband! How swiftly 
the mischief enters into his mind? He answers, 


To-morrow— 
To-morrow? He blushes at the mockery—he feels the 
lie, and adds, 

As he purposes. 


A. strange contrast there is betwixt the twain, as they 
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stand brooding o’er their plot! , We might almost think 
they had changed natures! The man, fearful and trembling 
‘neath the glimpses of a prospect which the woman contem- 
plates without a tremor; the man quailing and abashed at 
the mere whisper of an act whose conception and conduct 
are undertaken by the woman without a qualm; the man 
betraying, by the pallor and agitation of his countenance, 
the dreadful tenants of the heart; the woman, “like the 
innocent flower,” albeit there lay “ the serpent underneath.” 
She has forgotten all difficulties in the anticipation of the 
result; and, with a glow of unmixed pleasure, she exults 
in what she deems 


Shall to all their n‘ghts and days to come 
Give solely sov’reign sway and masterdom. 


Right well does she follow out her injunction to Mac- 
beth, to “bear welcome in his eye, his hand, his tongue,” 
and her reception of Duncan, so replete with seeming gra- 
titude and loyalty, was well calculated to conceal the 
treacherous thoughts that lurked within. 

We cannot but be struck by the unflinching perseverance 
with which she carries into execution her ambitious schemes. 
No misgivings of heart ever suggest the necessity of a pause ; 
no remorse prompts to a deviation from her cruel course. 
Often Macbeth, horror-stricken, hesitates— almost relin- 
quishes the attempt; but her cool and contemptuous rea- 
soning as often confirms him in it. His conduct certainly 
justifies the estimate made of him by his discerning partner. 
In him, ambition was not so entirely paramount as to over- 
throw all better feelings; as to induce, without opposition, 
the diabolical sentiment which holds that the end justifies _ 
the means. He was still alive, in some measure, to ho- 
nourable emotions; his heart still dared to whisper a reproach, 
though it might be but little heeded. Thus, even on the eve 
of his design, he halts, resolved to go no further; for he be- 
thinks himself, 


He hath honored me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 


But this hesitation meets with no response from Lady 
Macbeth, and her bitter taunts and confident courage soon 
smother all such better aspirations. She unfolds the plans 
for their ‘great quell” with a composure and decision, 
which may well call from her wondering husband the ex- 
clamation— 
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Bring forth. men-children only, 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


The imagination of Macbeth is haunted by many a guilty 
apprehension, many a “ fatal vision.” He shudders at the 
thought of his inhuman project, and dreads the fearful 
crime. Not so, his wife. She is ever calm and collected— 
no, “false creations of the heat-oppressed brain” arise to 
shake her purpose. She fears not the act—she fears but its 
failure. Nor, when Macbeth, returning from the murderous 
deed, with wildest terror relates its horrible particulars, and 
exhibits his hands crimsoned with the blood of her victim, 
is she affrighted. She bids him take back the daggers, 
which in his confusion he had brought from the place—he 
replies — 

I ’l!l go no more: 


I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 


Her retort is most characteristic of the fearless, and in- 
exorable mind, which framed the design, and guided its 
execution ! 


Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers: The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures; "tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 


She returns, her own hands now dyed in the same stream, 
and shews them to her unmanned husband: 


My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 


' And, with the same immobility of courage she had dis- 
played throughout, she exclaims, 


A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it, then ? 


Though her_cruel_conduct, her unscrupulous pursuit of 
the objects of her ambition, her merciless and unhesitating 
sacrifice of life, were the acts, 1 was going to say, of a man, 
or rather of a demon, and most remote from the usual 
gentleness and. benignity of woman, whose very name is 
suggestive of all that is good and beautiful, still she bears 
unmistakeable evidences of her sex, warped and faded, it is 
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true, by satanic agency, till naught is left but the faint 
outlines, but’ these; nevertheless, sufficient to stamp their 
origin. 

Of a strong and masculine temperament, whose impetuous 
and reckless impulses, uncurbed by any of those influences 
which soften and mould to gentler aims, were altogether 
dedicated to ambition, she was led on by a blind. daring ‘in 
chase of its baseless phantoms. Once lusting after the 
possession of a fancied good, every other hope was absorbed 
and overpowered by the passionate desire. Her eye was 
riveted. upon it with an intensity which could brook) no 
intervention, which regarded every obstacle, but as ‘an 
obstacle without distinction of nature, and all which she 
swept from her path with the same indifference. Nothing 
was considered but the means of early attaining her object, 
and she held to her purpose with immovable tenacity, drawn 
onward by an attraction which was irresistible. 

Yet she was not totally without those milder qualities, 
whose emanations brighten and adorn the female heart. 
‘There was intermingled with her selfishness and obduracy, a 
strong affection for her husband. It might be that her 
selfishness even had partly contributed to its formation, but, 
still, some gleam remained intact, to shed its flickering glow 
amid the deep, deep darkness of her soul. She was not a 
woman to prate of her fondness, or waste words in un- 
necessary compliments, therefore it could not be expected 
that her love should be expressed in this way, but it was 
developed after her own fashion. She ever preserves a 
respectful demeanour towards him, and often addresses him 
with a kindly interest and convern, which, issuing from one 
who seems ail hardness to others, svueaks volumes. | For in- 
stance, she says to him 


How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? 


And again — 
Come.on ; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests to-night. 


Macbeth evidently viewed her with the utmost tenderness, 
and scarcely evér accosted her without. some term of, éndeat- 
ment, andwe cannot but regard his attachment :as-in) some 
degree reflective of her own. It-were not likely -he should 
so feel! towards her; so address her, if his advances were 
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repelled, or his affection met with no return—indeed, the 
merest examination of his character must convince us that 
his was not a nature to love where no reciprocity of affection 
existed. 

It may be asked whether it was the part of love to urge 
him on to crime, to embrue his hands with the blood of 
innocence, in order to obtain a bauble, an empty title—but 
we must not forget that, in urging him on in the pursuit. of 
rank and power, she sought for him that which she esteemed 
‘the ornament of life,” the height of bliss, and that any 
other manifestation, from one constituted hke herself, would 
have been unnatural and strained. 

_ Nor was she quite so hardened and destitute of womanly 
emotion, as her language would lead us at first to imagine. 
Her disposition, moulded as it was to so much that was stern 
and violent, and opposed to the gentler sympathies of 
humanity, might reject as puerile all milder insinuations, 
and affect a callous and stoical indifference to those sensi- 
bilities, which sway what she may have esteemed, the weaker 
portion of the creation; but some of this, at least, was but 
affected, affected perhaps till even she herself believed it to 
be real. She taunts, right glibely, Macbeth’s reluctance to 
commit the murder, as cowardice—she bids him put that 
night’s great business into her despatch—speaks of it as a 
matter of no danger, and after its committal says, “a little 
water clears us of this deed: how easy is it, then?” but, 
whilst awaiting the return of her husband from the fatal 
chamber, she murmurs to herself, what she would not have 
confessed to Macbeth, “‘ Had he not resembled my father as 
he slept, I had done it.” Here was a victory of nature, spite 
of all her exertions to stifle its voice—and, think you, she, 
who, conscience-smitten, relinquished her cruel purpose 
from a fancied resemblance of her victim to her father, 
could really have carried into effect her fiendish vaunt, when 
she exclaims: 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 


And dash’d the brains out; had I so sworn, 
As you have done to this. 


No!.No! can a mother forget her sucking child ? 

i We. feel that the woman was not all extinguished in her 
breast, and that she was not sincere in all the expressions of 
the‘ valour of her tongue.” Were it not so, the character 
OCT. 1847.—NOo. IV., VOL. VIII. x 
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would be too revolting; and, though it is one from*which we 
turn with terror, unqualified disgust is not excited thereby. 
, The sequel of her history, we think, supports the view 
we have taken of her. Though her philosophy might have 
been proof against the assaults of remorse, and her courage 
successfully resisted those shocks, beneath which the dis- 
pirited Macbeth quailed; though she might have concealed, 
under a smiling front, the gnawing pain that consumed her, 
and gone to ‘‘ that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” 
her. secret. still untold; yet, in the hours of night, when 
sleep removes the watchful guardian from the realms of 
thought, the unfettered mind babbled of its dreadful deposit, 
and the unconscious frame betrayed, by its agony, the 
struggles that passed within, during the waking hours, though 
an iron restraint veiled from the eye their outward evidences, 
Thus, in the fifth act, she is exhibited, a somnambulist. 

At the period of the murder, when her hands were red 
with the blood of the slaughtered Duncan, she said, “a little 
water clears us of this deed;” but, now, we find her in the 
world of dreams, when the control which sustained her 
dissemblance was removed, revealing her ¢rwe emotions. She 
seems to be washing those hands, and, as the gentlewoman 
tells us, ‘it was an accustomed action with her.” 


Out, damned spot! out, I say— 
. * * * 
What, will these hands ne’er be clean ? 
* * * 
Here ’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes 
Of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand—oh! oh! oh! 


Well might she sigh, well might her heart be ‘sorely 
charged,” for unnatural deeds do breed unnatural troubles.” 
Well might Macbeth cry, “‘ Throw physic to the dogs,” it 
could not 

Minister to a mind diseas’d : 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart. . 


therefore, was it but-lost on her. 5 
Her death, produced by the torture of a guilty conscience, 
is.most appropriate to one, who, though she acted the ‘part 
of a man, was yet a woman, It bespeaks some’ remains’ of 
that feminine softness which she’ had vainly: endeavoured 
wholly to ‘extirpate—it leaves room for hope that renentance 
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might not have been unfelt in those long hours of suffering ; 
that sorrow for the past, might, then, have stolen like an 
edour through the soul, with purifying power. But that she 
should have died slowly, slowly, under the mental poison, 
and, whilst sense maintained its sovereignty, with unshaken 
firmness preserved her self-command, was only in harmony 
with her peculiar character. 

And do we not rise from a contemplation of her fate with 
some pity infused into the abhorrence we feel for her crimes ? 
Do we not feel the faint motion of a sigh as we turn away ? 
Do we not feel moved to pass a more lenient verdict on her 
cause? How is this? for there were no extenuating cireum- 
stances attendant on her guilt—it was not the fruit of 
necessity, but evil desire—it was not an act of unpremedi- 
tated passion, but of calculating forethought? Then whence 
is it? It is, that however she may have fallen, however 
deviated from the paths of innocence and virtue, though we 
may not be able to assign a specifie reason for our belief, we 
feel that she was, still, a WOMAN. 





DEATH AND LIFE. 
Br Ricuarp BeEpincFriE.Lp. 


WHEREVER we turn our eyes, there is life and there is 
death—darkness and light, evil and good. ‘ All things are 
created double, one against another;” such is the economy 
of the world. Even here, where I sit, there have been human 
life and human death; and I have seen them both. Yes, I 
watched the dark shadows approaching, and the dreamless 
sleep falling upon him who had often slumbered in this place. 

How strange is the feeling, that to this we too must come, 
and the curtain fall over us also; wlien some friend will 
moralize over our existence, as we do now on the departed. 
Strong passions, ardent feelings, bright and buoyant imagina- 
tion, as far as we know, perish thus; and beauty and deform- 
ity alike fall into the same corruption. We live to die; 
but surely we die to live ? . | 

This is no life, with its transient pleasures and many 
pains; we are shrouded in darkness, and walk in our igno- 
rance; and friends, one by one, depart to the dim and 
unknown land—and there is silence for ever! 

To the mind of one who thinks, although there is much 
cause for melancholy, there is none for despair; and the 
higher,.we,.advance in love of truth and virtue to the 
x2 
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sublime purposes of our being, the more we leave behind 
doubt and despondency, and are at rest. 

Standing over the grave of a deceased parent, who was 
mouldering in the dust ere the writer’s eyes saw the light, 
we felt as though a voice ascended unto us, ‘‘ And what,” 
it said, ‘‘ are all the glories and the possessions for which the 
mind toils and the brain grows fevered? Can riches, rank, 
the applause of man, the possession of knowledge, or even of 
genius, bless thee?” A parent’s grave! Here something 
should be learned that even Solomon could not teach, . No 
human wisdom has the power to move the heart. as the 
mournful contemplation of our mortality, thus. And yet,-we 
go forth into the world, with our petty passions and unworthy 
feelings overmastering us as if they were giants—and we err 
and repent, err and regret again, 

“Till tired we sleep, and life’s poor play is o'er.” 


We cannot treat such a subject as some of our authors do 
—as if it were a pleasant jest; we cannot think it a jest; but 
neither do we subscribe to the gloomy views of the bigot and 
the unbeliever, who have no joy in the thought of death. 
The pain that precedes dissolution we cannot help shrinking 
from ; but pain, if it be well and nobly endured, glorifies our 
being, and prepares us for the existence that is of the spirit. 
Life is a solemn thing; yet, not an utter tragedy. Nay, there 
is a beautiful truth in the idea expressed by Rerun in his 
poem of ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” j 

“ The year ’s at the spring, 
And day ’s at the morn, 
Morning ’s at seven, 

The hill-side ’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark ’s on the wing, 
The snail ’s on the thorn, 
God's in his heaven— 

All's right with the world.” 

But few of us can recognise this. Perhaps the very. best 
of men cannot continually believe “all ’s right with the 
world.” It is a touching thought that all we love must die 
—but love. If we live long, we must die many deaths in 
parting from the beloved; but then, there is consolation for 
us In memory, sad though it be :— 7 ) os 
: “ Gone are they, but we have them in our souls.” __ 


The struggles, the temptations, the pangs that we endure, 
while. they! oppress us very often, and sometimes. we: sink »be- 
neath them, cannot be in vain. Life, but not death, is! the 
great mystery—for God is life, but death the shadow thetéof. 
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THE OLD ABBEY’S CHIME. 
By G. Linnzus Banks. 


Ou! pleasant passed the time when the Old Abbey’s chime 

"Was familiar and sweet to mine ear, 

When the young village belles loved to hear their own bells 
Ringing out to the moonlight so clear. 

Now my feelings are changed, and my heart is estranged 

From the transports that once were its own, 

And I murmur and pine that those sweet bells of mine 

Should no longer inspire with their tone. 


When the red berries hung, and the holly-tree flung 
O’er the broad path its branches so bright, 
Not a record appears of those once happy years 
When the child’s bosom throbbed with delight. 
Noiseless, hushed, as a dream, is the rustic mill-stream, 
That was wont to go babbling along, 
While the gay laughing hours called the fairest of flowers 
From their sleep to assist in the song. 


Through the green smiling fields, to which mem’ry still yields, 
Lone and weary I saunter my way, 
But the strong oak, whose form shelter gave from the storm, 
Long ago has gone down to decay— 
Not a leaf but is stirred to recall music heard 
In the pleasant familiar old time, 
When a truant I knelt, and my young spirit felt 
Awed and charmed by the Old Abbey’s Chime. 





ON EARLY CLOSING OF SHOPS AND PLACES OF BUSINESS. 


By Epwin F. Roserrts. 


_ For some time past this question, which is one of vast im- 
portance to.a great portion of the community, has been much 
agitated, and, as there is truth and justice on the part of 
those who would resolve it in favour of the working classes, 
‘am’ anxious to offer these few remarks in support of early 
closing, to those so much concerned—to the employers, and 
tothe employed. 

'oMany*shops-are open from an early hour of the morning 
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until ‘a, late hour of the evening, from twelve to thirteen 
hours: being about the average time of Jabour. 

An. intelligent being cannot endure this excess of toil, and 
be happy; for, though this be a ‘weary work-day world” all 
desire to pursue happiness. ~- 

To the employed, time is a commodity; their stock in 
trade ; and this on endeavour to sell at the best price. Is 
it not, too often, found to be cheap at any price? 

By the necessity of things, man’s time belongs more ‘to 
others than to himself; there is, still, a kind of feudalism in 
the:world caused by the wants. of nature. Yet, when we 
behold the employers demanding from their employed—say; 
ten, twelve, fourteen, hours of unremitting labour a day (how- 
ever willingly this service be rendered), when we know that 
the latter give up health and happiness, “ coining their blood 
to drachms,” it is time to arise up, one and all, and to cry 
out against the evil. 

We.want more time for improvement and study. We 
— not of a want of education, or of. what you may call 
“refinement,” in a very restricted sense; on the contrary, of 
both of these we have too much, and of the wrong kind. 
We want a regeneration of this education, and a refining of 
this refinement. We want the old ground to be ‘again 

loughed up. We must have fresh pastures instead’ of ‘the 
hard arid soil which begins to shew itself. Look abroad 
upon this broken human brotherhood, this scattered'family 
of profligates, and prodigal sons, and calculate, if ‘you! ean, 
the happiness that exists—calculate its contrary—and ‘look 
on the fearful balance. It is not for bodily enjoyments we 
crave—not for fuel, food, or raiment—these, thank God, we 
have, but we want more genial and generous feelings, more 
deep human love, more honest pride of mind, more of mental 
aristocracy. The “ still sad music of humanity” is full of a 
nameless <r and beauty, but times are, when the melodies 
elash-when concord ¢eases. A storm of passions corvulses 
the former peace ; the world. shouts out its battle-cry, and 
we join ‘the scuffling when we might do otherwise. We 
frown, when smiling:is. no trouble. Borne onward -by ‘the 
struggling crowd, helpless, we try to escape. Up to this we 
had: journeyed through the pleasant land of our thcughtless 
boyhood, ‘but destiny placed us ‘on the great road of ‘life — 
—we could not go back—we turn to the past—we cry to it, 
‘“take'us:back to thee—we are wearied of this.”’ In vain— 
‘the distance increases, we go back never'more,) ©! “9! 
‘0 Thenj: indeed, since«thus it is, that we are the mastéred 
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not: the masters, since circumstance is dominant over will, let 
us philosophize, if that be the true word ;: let us:chime in 
with the current of events—opposition is folly and bitterness ; 
lét us find our happiness in this whirlpool we are in—let us 
do anything rather than lose courage, seeking the while to 
make the best of all. 

Nature hath her unalterable laws—one of the most 
dominant makes all men selfish, and therefore we have pro- 
perty, houses, fields, wife, children—for this principle, well 
understood, is always a great human safeguard. When you 
can shew a man that his interest is bound up in the mterest 
of:the many, the selfishness then broadens out into the 
majestic proportions of a virtue. Men, then, learn to:sacri- 
fice present and individual good, to the future, greater, and 
more general good. 

A so-called pr idence is too much worshipped. Half the 
old proverbs have a meanness about them that levels intellect 
beneath the instinct of a brute. Keep your shop and your 
shop will keep you, is the axiom of many a good honest 
trader. This is the wary prudence that becomes so despi- 
cable to enlarged capacities. I know no character more 
honored, more useful, more civilizing, than the shop-keeper, 
or the trader, but I despise the details of his traffic, when he 
escapes from the impulse of wisdom or virtue, if it cost'a 
groat, ora pound. If he stops short on beholding a manly 
fine principle, and covers his retreat by prudence and me 
moralities, : 

‘We want more time for the young men to cultivate inner 
and dormant faculties. We want to destroy the ungenerous 
conventions of the shop. Rather, let us elevate traffic. 

We want the word ‘‘ prudence” to have a right. idea 
attached to it, not to make it asaveall. Prudence ought 
not. to: be listened to, when it attempts to check a generous 
thought, Let not business become too important—the chief 
end of man. Let us not dream that the world isa market, 
a factory, a shop,—do not make men cogs and spindles. ' For, 
ait/this., dusty workroom, the soul tries to look at the trees; 
and the fields, through the windows, and cannot. » We’ see 
the weeping Florimel stretching forth her arms, but we * can- 
not get out.” The Babel, and the groaning wheels, drown 
—_ music i’ the air,” and the soul at last lies: down: as if 
to i@ . . 
-—;We often behold how grim and ugly looks that: selfishness 
which men are aceustomed to attribute to the oligarchy:of 
_trade,;,,and in this, is nothing implied against: person or 
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class, But, when the world-idea is uppermost; when: the 
returns.and the till become final causes, and profit the motive 
and .end of life, we are disappointed—we .respect: not..an 
existence on suchatenure. Can you not imagine the, dull 
misery and weariness of heart endured by him, who labours 
on, on, day by day, till his heart undergoes a transition, 
which assimilates it toclock-work. No marvel, he loses the 
sunshine, the breezes, the green woods, and the falling waters 
—his soul hath a consumption. Painting, poetry, music, an 
august triune, are mere dead letters ; any refined enjoyment 
comes under circumstances of such bitter restraint, as to 
make despondency more gloomy; and, pray you, what is the 
consequence ?—If the young man is found neither at the lec- 
ture, nor the library, where is he to be seen? When you re- 
member that the shop closes at nine or ten o’clock—youw may 
imagine, and we cannot tell. 

‘Despite the utilitarianism, and selfishness of ‘the day, its 
resources are increasing, and the mind can have food without 
stint, and of the healthiest kind. Behold, around. us, the 
teeming presses, that pour out the treasures of history, of 
science, of art. _Behold the magicians that collect the dead 
generations into your room—that bring the uttermost parts 
of the.earth to your very table. The great intelligences are 
standing before you, and you can gather lessons from their 
calm: lips. The sublime globes that float, system by system, 
in the arches of space, are placed in a “ nutshell,” and you 
know somewhat of them, and imagine more. The lectures 
and. exhibitions of our towns, spread around your feet:the 
treasures of every knowledge, a will you permit the young, 
the intelligent, the inquiring, to pass this fair garden, to-walk 
m»the dusty road, when they ought to be on the pleasant 
green, sitting at the feet of the sages ?—will you do this when 


-youxcanyavoid it? God forbid you should—and, let’ us ask, 
-will:your shopman serve you the more idly, for possessing 


more:of true refinement, and sounder knowledge? \..| | ««. 
0 Let us ask, also, whether it is thought: best to endure life, 
orto enjoy life; to bear passively, or to front boldly,:and find 
zest: in every difficulty ? Let. not this word enjoyment, ibe 
misinterpreted: If we look more within .and less: without, 
we shall find more abundant satisfaction, greater wealth;:and 
‘the right true prudence. bi 2. iexabareq 
| dimagine a man, successful for fifty years in business, having 
mo mind: to:cultivate, that having long gone “to ithe tombiof 
allithe: Capulets”--imagine »the evening of his days spent<in 


actavern-corner, his enjoyment exhausted in a.pipe; and ell 
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us; is this the wltematum—the end of fifty years’ hard and in- 
eessant toil? Did he bury every sensibility for this—did he 
gradually slay his mind, and lay his soul in poppies, that his 
body should have no want in age? Hundreds of men declin- 
ing in years, with competency, nay, wealth, live thus, with 
intellect of not so great calibre as that of Caliban. 

Should not all this be altered—be very different ? 

The superficial knowledge acquired by gleaning a page 
here and there, and the jumble of newspaper information, an- 
swer not the cravings of the mind, though that mind may not 
comprehend its own desires. Man ought to be, morally, 
above circumstance ; though it govern his actions, it cannot 
rule his motives. We must be greater than our purses. We 
must have no adventitious advantages to elevate our position, 
which, when we are stripped of them, leave us lower than 
Lazarus, Nature has her order of nobility, and it is sealed 
on the brows of every good honest man. 

Through paths of darkness, have generations of the old 
world been emerging, surrounded, at first, by the solid and 
stolid crust of ignorance, and that dull leprosy, that seizes 
men, of taking and leaving things as they find them. But 
these are the Sinai-tables of the last age. In our anger we 
would dash them to pieces, when we behold the people in 
the broad plain worship the Golden Calf—casting wistful 
looks on the sickly face of Mammon. But the prudent age 
cries, ‘‘ Hold! why will you shatter those if you shew us 
nought better? They served us, why will they not serve 
you? What avail you if you destroy what is left of good, 
obsolete or old though you think it?” Very pat questions 
these, you think—very unanswerable! But we say,’ ** That 
they do not meet our emergencies—we are not satisfied with 
them; we have better Sinai-tables within; we look for.a 
brighter, broader, steadier light: the old light wanes: and 
grows dim. Behold how the genius of the struggling ones 
has been retarded, not hindered. Like another Enceladus, 


sit lies beneath the fire-mountain, but, at last, rushing out 


= 


in Etna-flame, it becomes an enthusiam. Men seize it» with 
avidity—with joy. A ‘new truth, struck on the broad anvils 


by great intellects, has always its illumination. Some, in 


particular, seize it and become its hierophants, its ex- 
pounders. Such was Luther, such Washington, such 
‘Wordsworth. The energies of such thoughts are not to be 
buried: beneath the monopolies of power. See how truth 
asserts itself by laughing to scorn all: attempts to quell it. 
No: Herod can slay this fair child. Yet ignorant wealth, and 
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selfish quietists; have ofttimes drawn a veil across its; so those 
in the darkness saw but dimly though yearning to: behold - 
itis’ handled by imagination in such wise as to become’ dis- 
torted—a sort of vulgar error; and then the opposers cry 
out, ‘See the abortion of the truth you boast—see the 
folly of what you desire—confess that it is no truth at all!” 
and many have done so. 

World-prudence is a practical monopoly, a sturdy conser- 
vatism. It protects the existing, though the fabric be 
rotten, and the working evil; though men sicken, are ruined, 
and die of this business-fever. The wary cry of prudence 
checks the man when he would be liberal, by saying, ‘* What 
will it cost me?” ‘* What must I sacrifice that others may: 
benefit by it?” and, “Is it not too much?” This species 
of conservatism ought to be annihilated, this world-worship 
ought to be overthrown by another Jerubbaal. Better, by 
far, leave the Temple and its Idol in the desolate waste, than 
that the garlands on the altars, or the flowers that spring 
around, should be watered by tears of misery. : 

Our morality is sickly, tainted, ‘‘ fallen into the sere an 
yellow leaf.” Religion, which should be soul-felt, is fast 
giving place to mannerism: a habit, a fashion, a mammon- 
religion begins to erect itself. In no era can we find that 
this divine christianity was so universal, more spoken, or 
read of, and less heeded, God forbid we should judge, but 
we cannot avoid the idea that it seems practical atheism, 
with holy robes on its shoulders. While the wearied, town- 
sick shopman takes his sabbath-walk into the country, ‘on 
iis only holiday, to enjoy the wild flowers, and ‘ the odour 
of the new mown hay,” your “ prudent” men have pitied 
these heretics, have been to church, satisfying themselves 
with the Fact, and thanking God that they are not as: other 
men. TOs i | 
‘ fhe public have an interest in the object we are advo- 
cating; for are-not the young from ‘their own hearths? Are 
they not your sons and your daughters? .Do they not 
leavea gap in the old social circle when they once depart 
and return no more to your bosom? Understand you not, 
that; under a respectable exterior of business, they undergo 
a'drudgery infinitely worse than that of digging and delving, 
being mental. as well.as physical, and not half so healthy: or'so 
joyous ?: Do you not, when you see them,} by stealth as-it 
wete—behold them pale-and melancholy, sick and disgusted 
~or perhaps, through the unhappy consequences of amuse- 
ment taken in late hours, licentious, dishonest, lost?) +::' 
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Consider, too, the great, the infinite loss sustained by him 
who, from his tenth year perhaps to his death, remains day 
by day behind the counter, without the relaxation that 
youth requires. His fine impulses are cramped, his courage, 
his bold honesty, his whole being so full of poetry, (as what 
youth's is not?) shrivel like the leaves in Autumn. He 
dies, as it were, at thirty; after that, he becomes a machine. 
No matter if he live on to threescore-and-ten, he is one of 
the moral somnambulists of the earth. 

Behold this young man, then, cold, astute, cautious—bar- 
gaining for ever. ‘lhe lessons he learned so well, he prac- 
tises, and ‘betters the instruction.” Every proposition 
made for the good of those who follow his old path, he 
questions, if it seem to militate against him ever so little, or 
ever so much—he makes no difference of degree. He sees 
not the good tangible; it is not sensuous; and abstract good 
is not in the compass of his wit. Trade hath come before 
nature, and his beautiful mother stands in the shadow. Like 
one in a closed carriage, he passes through life, losing the 
landscape, and the villages, and the moving panorama of the 
land. ‘This is sad to behold ; for what is it to live thus, but 
to be in a state of semi-idiocy? It is dreadful when a man 
moves in the world like mere lumber, of no use—like some- 
thing unsightly that we wish away. He is honoured by 
those who honour wealth ; he is influenced by prosperity—a 
prosperity that is selfish, ugly, swart as an Ethiop. 

God keep us from such prosperity ! 

In this day and generation, wonderful and marvellous: as it 
really is—for its fulfilment of every theory of the old world, 
for being the type to the anti-type, for being the racr of 
the old symbol—in this day, the great cry of the mind, that 
was stifled and famishing for food, is heard, is answered. 
Lo, our harvests, our corn in shocks, our garner-libraries 
filled to the full! and will ye not let the young men come ? 
Wisdom crieth aloud in the street, and will you stop their ears? 
- You shut them behind the desk and the counter, and you ery 

** Stop. there, from early till late:” but this bold young 
man, his soul aroused, and aided by the suffrages of the 
powerful, will not—shall not! Behold him rising up man- 
fully, and scorning the old impotent past age, with its 
Chesterfield-moralities. He says, ‘* Begone—go gently 
hence, and take thy wares with thee; thou art of no use to 
us thou canst teach us naught: new modes and new ideas 
break in upon us, and we look to what is to come, hopefully, 
cheerfully.: We have faith, and we have hope, and thence 
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spring energy. We will turn down the old pages of life, 
we will open new ones, unsoiled, fresh; and there we will 
write a nobler, better history—we will drink from healthier 
waters. On we progress, while fresh lamps light up the 
silent vestibules;—the old are worn, and gone out: no 
Cimmerian darkness yawns to swallow us up, but the broad 
avenues are lighted with radiant urns.” 

Alas! the iron rod hath yet to be broken. Winter upon 
winter have fallen upon the energies of men, and have 
bound, and shackled, and frozen them, in conventions that 
cannot be destroyed, except by a mighty and united effort. 
The , world-worship will not be put down. When Pan 
died, and the nations lamented him, it was thought that 
heathenism and old gods had gone too. Not so; for the 
old-world deities are still standing on their pedestals, fur- 
tive, in some dark out-of-the-way path of life. They are now 
tolerated, but not acknowledged, existences. The young 
who pass by them are taught to feel their influence; and, 
in. mere sympathy, they kneel and wership, deceived; not 
knowing what looketh so dimly beautiful through the soft 
shining gloom, 

There is a fine pure chivalry, generally speaking, in 
humanity, to stretch forth the hand and aid—nay, even to 
seek out the objects of its knight-errantry ;. but it is im- 
pulsive, it. fails too soon; its ultimate ends, its conse 
quences, are not looked to; it wants consistency. It is not 
enough if you lift a man from the ground, you must'set 
him firmly on his legs. 
 <uet us say, too, that this, on our part, is ‘no great cry, 
and, but little wool; ” there is but too much necessity. for 
our crying out, and that with stentor-lungs. , 
.Lou,..behold. these. young people with half amazement. 
You. say,to,the-haggard shopman or to the pallid semps- 
tress, /“‘.Why, hath the fresh blood left thy cheeks? » Why 
thus paieee worn with care, instead of, being. cheerful 
and . y?, Why.do you shun our questions? Wh 
in..that.corner,.so miserable and dull?” . ‘My God!” you 
say, ‘‘ they have no energy—no thought!.” 10> daw 
.,Xou,comprehend them not; they think too. much; they 
have.not grasped the. world so firmly, as you have. They. 
enter more..into. themselves, and think pictures. \. They. 
think..of the what,,may,-or, ought. to be, while you think 
of the. what 4s. .. No, wonder, you cannot. comprehend, the 

ej the ,other.. In,,all,..you., behold objectively, and 
they. subjectively. Everything offered to them they test, 
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they examine, they accept, they reject: you take all 
that offers ;—dal/ is a general average. You look on the 
watch and its works as a mere common matter; it might 
have grown—you care not. But they behold Galileo count- 
ing the vibrations of the girandole. You know the worth 
of ashilling? ‘ Unquestionably,” you answer: but pray 
you shew to us what connection there existed between the 
music which went right into your soul, and the shilling you 
paid to partake of the entertainment: did you imagine the 
magic of the coin roused the trumpet-tones, or that mere 
metal and fingers made those vast harmonies? Friend, the 
air was musical before Tubal Cain, and contained those 
melodies, when the reeds were piping around Syrinx. 

By this time, we want you to look a little under the 
surface. You take a mere glance, and judging by yourselves, 
*¢ jump at conclusions ” that areas wide of the truth as east is 
from west. ‘T'ake not things as they seem, but as they are. 
All these outward manifestations are from very impalpable 
causes. Accuse us not of affecting the “ transcendental :” 
we know nothing of it, and only wish to make our meaning 
plain, not to give dreams for facts, but would have you to 
remember that every effvct has a Genesis, as remarkable as 
that of Moses, and proceeding by the same golden chain. 

Duties are particular, or general, as they regard self, or 
the many, and they are not left to our will to do, or to leave 
undone, without our risking a heavy and dread responsi- 
bility. Whoso neglects his duty, though it be an unwritten 
one, casts his gage at a judgment, where first his own con- 
science presides, and condemns him. Duties, as well as being 
absolute, ‘are also relative and circumstantial—they are created 
ina moment: when the bell-clapper moves to strike the 
hour, you would be surprised to behold the stroke suspended, 
and the works yet run on; you would accuse the machine of 
being at fault, of not doing the work that moment made for 
it. Forget not how often we have hesitated in doing’ what 
ought to have been done-~the right consciousness makes no 
condition with the soul; hesitate never when reason prompts 
and conscience urges; there is no mistake there. 

There is a right and best way of doing a duty; the 
common mode is its positive state, simply to discharge it, 
and nothing more—to discharge it unwillingly, with a sigh of 
regret at the trouble, a sulkiness that leaves you no balance 
of thanks. The other way is royal, superlative, it is done 
with a countenance that asks—‘‘ Can { do more?” If T 
walk five paces, and will not go the sixth, because “ itis not 
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in the bond,” because: not stipulated, I do my duty shabbily ; 
I mete out my duty ata dear rate, and, at the same time, 
destroy its worth. This is but a mere mode, and-in the 
fashion of the day. Let us get out of this narrowness; let 
us do gratuitous actions munificently, in a princely manner. 
Stint not. the measure, press it down. Let’ us rather be 
generous in extremes, and leave worldly prudence awhile to 
shiver in the cold. 

For to be generous, is to be truly good; to think, and to 
act generously, is to cast bread upon the waters. It gives a 
man a right to live, to speak, to think, to hold one’s head 
erectest of a whole crowd. Our right manliness is ‘then 
signed by nature, and we are restored to her arms after much 
error and world-wandering. Be sure, when man is at variance 
with nature—when the air, and the waters, the trees, and the 
green fields please not—he is in some desperate error; he 
hath taken counsel with the younger-born prudence. 

It is not by a saturation of facts, mere facts, collections of 
evidence, authentic tables, and so on, that we desire to carry 
these points, they are too much fact, too frigid, too exact; 
we want to convince minds, we want the inner sanction, we 
want to make our appeal warm, earnest, nervous. If I would 
seem to annihilate all that is positive in my mode or object, 
it is because I would rouse worthier motives; I want. to 
substitute a profounder thought for thoughtlessness, to ‘put a 
reverence in place of levity. I do not always wish to’ be 
precise as “an arithmetician ;” let us now and then get from 
eee the exchange, the shop, ‘“‘to babble of green 

s.” ' 

Not the least remarkable feature of the day {and it is 
important to note it) is the entirety, the content, with which 
bodies. of men surrender their opinions and thoughts to the 
voice of one. - Examine why, and you will blame the manner 
and motive: not for us are voices so acquired; we want'each 
to think for each, whether for or against. A conscientious 
foe is a brave man, and worthy honour and respect; your 
object, with such a man, acquires dignity, the gaining itis a 
triumph, Tack not your votes, then, on the wether: that 
bears the largest bell, neither with philosopher or demagogue! 
Be:sure .of your object.. Let your faith guide you,; then’ 
adopt that: which shews best, bravest, truest. ‘Truth is truth, 
theugh the devil spoke it; no:lips can soil its purity.» 9:20.11 

Do those more:deeply: interested, I would say—courage,) 
my: brothers, courage! have faith in the’ worthiness ‘of what: 
you ‘propose, and you will want) no energy to! carry it.ont.. 
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Look-upon it in its highest, noblest, light. Look upon it, 
thus—you want to cultivate talents that will else be useless, 
you want to increase the power and capability of intellectual 
pleasures, you want to attain that knowledge without which 
mind isa blank—mere unscribbled, or rather scribbled, parch- 
ment. It is not knowledge positive, not quantity, nor of 
peculiar kind, we want—we ask not to be chemists, physiolo- 
gists, botanists, astronomers—we want rather the capacity of 
drawing deductions, of. not being entirely strangers in this 
world we livein. In fine, to be philosophers—that is a modest 
word, and suitable; lovers of wisdom. I am not annoyed 
because I cannot paint like Murillo or West; I am not sad 
because I cannot hew marble like Chantrey or Flaxman; I 
am. not grieved because I know not how to score down music 
like Mozart; nor does it trouble me that Euclid and Algebra 
are better known to the professors. I derive a pleasure from 
knowing that these men were so great. 

Cry aloud then to the public for aid; let not the old doubts 
make you refrain; do not question the motive, and find ill 
constructions on the face of it. Ask not the starched thin 
prudence what you are to do. ‘‘ O reform it altogether!” 
you leave your true right monitor, and your prudence is a 
fictitious one ; it is a tyranny you groan under, cast it off. 

The world hath always endeavoured to destroy the union 
of virtue with nature, and would live as if there were 
neither, A man is too apt to be swayed by the moment, 
because he holds so little conversation with his duality; he 
hardly knows that he carries two principles that make a battle 
ground of his heart, and, instead of seeking to know the 
right, he allows the world’s conventions to tie him down the 
more. We look in the world’s face and make it our mirror, 
forgetting how it is scratched, how it distorts, and do not 
wonder at our moral ugliness; we do as so-and-so: does, we 
wait till so-and-so has made up his mind—as well draw straws, 
he has no mind to make up ; and what do you, to be exampled 
thus ? 

Sow not sparingly ; aceording to your sowing will be your 
reaping ; cast boldly, no matter what winds blow, cast b 
handfuls into the brave broad land. Snows fall, and the drift 
fills up shelter, beneath which the warm germs burst. Your 
spring time will fall, your golden grain will make pleasant 
music, when the lark begins to nestle in it. It will be joyous 
when the summer-breezes play in the sunbeams. And when 
the brown, stately autumn marches in, you will walk forth 
abroad; and, from some green knoll, behold the smiling 
harvest. 
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Soices from the Past.—No. XVII... 


GO, SADDLE ME MY GALLANT GREY. © 
A Baap. 
‘* Go, saddle me my gallant grey,” 
The bold Sir Roland cried : 
** T will not break my fast to-day, 
Till I have seen my bride.” 


They saddled then the gallant grey, 
In trembling and in speed, 

And led him forth in brisk array— 
Sir Roland’s matchless steed ! 


He laid his hand upon the mane, 
And in the saddle sprang ; 

Right quickly in the distance, then, 
The iron footsteps rang. 


Sir Roland is the favourite knight 
Of Kaiser Charlemagne ; 

He won his spurs in glorious fight 
Against the Moors in Spain. 


Sir Roland had a dream last night, 
A dream so dark and dread— 

He thought there came a lonely sprite, 
Which said, “ Thy bride is dead!” 


His bride, she dwells at Nonnenwerth, 
Beside the flowing Rhine— 

The country of Sir Roland’s birth, 
The land of love and wine: © 


A hundred miles, o’er hill and plain, 
Sir Roland has to ride ; 4 WLS 
A hundred miles, through:sun and rain, 

Before he clasps his bride. 


But, chééring on’his gallant grey” °° 

eae voice, arid hand, and heel,’” “” 
e leagués'sped rapidly away," 
And loudly rang oe a m3 

His mantle was ‘of velvet green; 
His sword it was of Spain ;- YA 

A comelier knight‘ was never seen, 


Nor e’er will be again. : (tisRoie ert 
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And ever louder cheered the knight, 
And faster went the steed ; 

The lordly eagle, in his flight, 
Could hardly match their speed. 


For, still, Sir Roland onward flew, 
Nor tasted food nor wine ; 


Nor once his slackened bridle drew, 
Till he reached the mighty Rhine. 


Then, swiftly down its vine-clad banks 
Sir Roland spurred amain, 

While from his smoking charger’s flanks 
The sweat poured down like rain. 


And still he held his thundering course, 
And left Cologne behind ; 

That rider and his gallant horse 
Are racing with the wind! 


They halted not for stock nor stone; 
They swam each flooded stream ; 
And, when the light of day was gone, 

They rode by the pale moonbeam. 


At length the tower of Drachenfels 
Sir Roland dimly spied ; 
. And he heard the distant convent-bells 
Where dwelt his peerless bride. 


“Oh! art thou waking, Lady mine, 
Or dost thou soundly sleep ? 
Dost listen to the murmuring Rhine, 
Or, sweetest, dost thou weep? 


“Oh! come with me, my Lady bright, 
And leave thy lonesome cell ; 

Oh! come with me, thy own true knight, 
Who loveth thee so well.” 


Why starts Sir Roland wildly now, 

Why check his furious course ? 

Why oth he press his burning brow, 
And curb his panting horse? 


He gazes down. upon the plain, 
Fast by the convent-walls ; 

And, there, a ghastly funeral train 
His sickening heart appals. 
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Last night, within that sacred dome, 
A beauteous lady died, 

And sought a brighter, happier home— 
It was Sir Roland’s bride! 


Twelve Sisters, all in virgin-white, — 
Were ranged before the door ; 

Twelve Sisters, all in virgin-white, 
The precious coffin bore. 


And there came a voice athwart the stream, 
So still, and calm, and dread: 
** Behold the secret of thy dream, 
Behold, thy bride is dead!” 


The river’s banks are high and steep, 
Where the thyme and ivy grow ; 
The Rhine, full twenty fathoms deep, 

Flows broad and clear below. 


And, suddenly, that frenzied knight 
Spurred on his reckless course ; 

And headlong, from that dizzy height, 
Away went man and horse. 


Like lightning, through the air they go, 
The steed neighed wild and shrill ; 

A sullen plunge was heard below, 
And all, again, was still. 


They mourned him, both in France and Spain, 
They mourned in princely state ; 

And even the mighty Charlemagne, 
He wept Sir Roland’s fate, 


They searehed the river night and day, 
They searched it all in vain: 
Sir Roland and his gallant grey 
Were never seen again. oe 
From a Romance of the Stxteenth Century, entitled 
“* Gaston de Foia,” by an anonymous author. 
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THE CRIMINAL OUT OF GRATITUDE. 


(Translated from the German of Dr. A. G.) 


A WEEPING girl lay in the arms of her lover, as the last 
sweet but painful words of separation slowly escaped from 
her afflicted breast. The voluptuousness of her form, the 
freshness of her countenance, expressive of true cordiality, 
and the neat rustic dress, resembling the background of a 
valley gilded with the evening sun, discovered her to be 
an inhabitant of the mountain region. 

‘¢ And should I not return, pray continue to think of me,” 
were the last words of the robust and agile dweller on the 
Alps, as he tore himself from the embrace of his beloved. 
He hurried away, casting many looks behind,—then pressed 
upon his forehead a green hat, bearing a plume, which told 
the occasion of his departure. Faster and faster he ran 
towards a wood, which soon received him in its thick shade; 
and, as he emerged from it to an open prairie of the forest, 
the moon was already shining brightly upon the peaceful 
and friendly valley. He gazed around with an expression of 
inconsolable grief, and a piercing cry, like that of the noc- 
turnal woodpecker, was emitted from the depth of his bosom, 
whilst a scalding tear trickled down the ruddy cheeks. 
Quickly regaining his fortitude, he made his way down a 
forest-ridge, and soon arrived at a little cottage, which 
displayed itself, in the splendour of the night, in front of 
the broad expanse of the sea. Before he attained the door 
of the dwelling, an aged woman stepped out, and embracing 
the youth with marks of the most powerful affection, drew 
him after her into the interior of the cottage. 

The room, into which the youth was led, exhibited cleanli- 
ness, notwithstanding the poverty and rudeness of its fur- 
niture. 

** Thou hast been weeping, my son; but whatever may 
happen, God will take care of us,” said the aged and beloved 
mother, on seeing the youth’s agitated features by the feeble 
flame of a small lamp which supplied her only light. 

“One may feel sorrow at parting, for it may readily chance 
that we shall never see each other again,” remarked the son. 

‘Only mind and come back again soon, else what can thy 
old mother do?” | 

“‘ If they will let me,” said Franz, quietly. 

During this time, the aged matron had spread a white 
| Y 2 
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tablecloth, crossed with red stripes, over a rude board, and 
emptied the contents of several pots, which were standing on 
a large square piece of green pottery-work, forming an 
earthenware stove, into two tiie as a preparation for 
supper. Nor did she forget to fill the jug, which had long 
stood unused, to the very brim with beer. . 

‘€ Look, Franz, thou art now going forth into the world ; 
continue to be good for my sake, and I will pray for thy 
happy return home,” said the matron, who had finished her 
supper before him. 

It was in this manner that she gave vent to her afflicted 
heart. With pious attention, the guileless youth listened to 
her maternal counsels, until the room becoming sensibly 
‘oold, both mother and son were obliged to seek, for a few 
hours, the warm repose of their beds, The first signs of the 
coming day had scarcely appeared, when the distressed dame 
endeavoured for a long time to revive the last spark of the 
expiring coals; after many unsuccessful efforts, she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a bright fire. A frugal breakfast soon 
awaited the two sorrowing inhabitants of the cottage ; and, 
after the mother had implored, in the midst of tears, a hol 
blessing from Heaven upon his departure, the cry of a Sod 
cock announced daybreak, and the youth, tearing himself 
from her maternal arms, started, with a little bundle, from 
his home, in mute affliction. | 

Incapable of thought, he ascended the ridge of a neigh- 
bowing mountain, whence he could still gaze once more 
mpon the peaceful and beautiful vale which enclosed his 
mother, and his mistress, and his friends, and which, until 
now, had formed his world, from whence he had but rarely 
strayed, except in a holiday-ramble with some. fellow 

ts, or on a visit to his brother in the next, village. 
latter was now from home on a journey. Franz 
+had:never been absent several days together from his mother, 
a,poor fisherman’s widow, who prolonged her wretched life, 
partly by means of the little earnings of her sons, and 
partly on the gifts and presents of her neighbours...) 

On this.eminence, Franz, having offered a few, tears to the 
recollections of his youth, fervently addressed the wonted 
morning onan to his Creator, and, with invigorated courage, 
angen ng the path which was to conduct him to his new 
world, | 
.ocBy the. novel and singular impressions of the journey 


, the 
4thoughts -of his, home, became, obscured ;,, from the. little 
Spats'.on his.native hills, he arrived at large cities in, the low 
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country; the youth stood in astonishment at the productions 
of art. The further he proceeded, the more wonders met 
his eyes. In two days’ journey, he was placed in a new 
world, where more magical appearances occurred to him 
than to the boldest adventurers on the most perilous voyages 
of discovery. He however arrived at the barracks, the end 
of his journey, only tuo soon; where all the unknown 
enigmas and enchantments would find their solution and 
explanation. 

In a few days, the son of the Alps was standing compressed 
in a tight uniform, making melancholy comparisons of the 
world which surrounded him with the dear simplicity and 
freedom of his home. Often did the harsh voice of his 
corporal awaken him out of his dreams: the thoughts of 
the strange, and frequently disgusting, forms about him, 
darkened all his prospects of the future. He had, indeed, but 
little leisure for such reflections; they, therefore, crowded 
the oftener into his breast, until habit taught him to bear 
what at first seemed intolerable—that habit which, in a 
barracks’-life, is a subjection to the restraint placed by 
severe discipline upon bodily actions and mental emotions. 

{In this manner passed six years, which might well seem 
endless to him, who knew time only by the monotonous 
striking of quarters of hours during marches, evolutions &c. ; 
and yet the forms connected with him, the lovely images of 
his home, were left in his soul in undiminished brightness, 
and allowed no admittancé to the strange shadows of temp- 
tation. ‘They became gentle comforters in those moments of 
erry which passed over him; they flitted across him, em- 

ellished in dreams in the hours of night, and on his awaking, 
they were the first objects of his meditation. He thought 
with ecstacy how, with a light and joyous heart, he had been 
accustomed to ascend the Sennehiitte, with his mistress, after 
‘the termination of his labour; he beheld, with deep sorrow 
-on his spirit, his aged mother, seated alone at her cottage 
‘door, expecting in vain the return of her darling’ son. 
Through reflections of this- kind, tears often stood iu the 
‘soldier's eyes, and, then, he always felt the inconvenience of 
“his uniform, as he did when he wore it for the first ‘time; 
‘and disquieted thoughts of family-afflictions tormented his 
mind the whole of the day. After one of these reveries, 
Franz heard that a recruit, who had been inquiring after him, 
‘had come from his native valley. He alone, who, after a long 
separation, has hoped to receive a delayed message “from: his 
‘beloved home, can form a conception of the throng: of feel- 
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ings, which raged in the breast of poor Franz, as he walked 
through the long parade in the barracks to visit the messenger, 
who appeared to him like a beneficent angel, descended from 
a beautiful sky. 

An unconcealed and melancholy smile upon the recruit’s 
countenance caused Franz, at a distance, already to expect 
dismial news; he cast himself pale into his countryman’s 
arms. ‘Then, on recovering himself, he heard the afflicting 
intelligence of the illness of his mother, who most. ardently 
longed for his return, in order once more, before her. death, 
to embrace her son. | 

He had scarcely received this information when the retreat 
sounded; he was compelled to part from his friend, and 
retire to his quarters—for military obedience prevailed, even 
in this anxious hour, over the powerful desire to hear more 
of his mother. With a bleeding heart, he turned back to 
his quarters, where the rude mirth of his comrades was never 
more insupportable to him; sleep, however, which brings 
tranquillity, soon produced a peaceful night, and Franz, 
awaking from his slumber, was enabled to reflect upon the 
last events, and form the resolution what course to follow, 
which was, to request leave of absence for some weeks. He 
resolved to goto his Major, the next morning, for this purpose, 
and possibly the same day he might be on his way home; he 
pindeted on the manner in which he should approach thet 
officer, and then passed the last hours of the morning in 
that perplexed indecision, which steps in as the effect of every 
great emotion of the mind. 

- At length the time arrived when Franz could speak to 
the Major ;. he trembled as he approached the door of his 
residence, for he was uncertain whether he had chosen the 
most suitable moment for his visit, but as the image of his 
sick, perhaps dying, mother involuntarily passed across his 
mind, he boldly knocked at the door. A gruff “Come in,” 
was the answer, and Franz was soon on his knees before the 


disagreeable, the terrible, Major. 


What means this folly?” said the latter. ) 

“© Ah, Major!” answered Franz sighing, “‘my aged mother 
is on the point of death, and most humbly I would beg'a 
furlough in order to see her once more, and support.and assist 


‘her, for she has ‘no one now, and if I do not soon come, she 
‘must die.” | 
__ “Whether an old woman die sooner or later is all ‘one’ ‘to 


‘ie. , Who has told you that she is ill?” : 


“One of those men who arrived yesterday; he comes’ froin 
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my, neighbourhood,” answered Franz, whom the Major’s 
ungracious language had deeply wounded and incensed. 

“ Ay; so I thought—to enable you to dawdle about the 
house a few days, an old woman readily becomes ill—I 
understand your trickery pretty clearly ; nothing would come 
of a furlough; and mind that you quickly get out of my sight, 
or else I ‘ll quickly send you to the guard-house inatead of on 
a furlough.” 

Franz answered these words with a military salute, and 
staggered out of the room. All objects appeared to him to 
be hidden under a thick mist, until he went to bed, on which 
he fell in a state of perfect stupefaction. He had always 
thought to convince the Major of the truth of his declaration, 
until hope vanished at the last words, and left him in despair, 
which, at length, deprived him of consciousness, 

A violent punch on the ribs, from his corporal, accom- 
panied with threats and oaths, aroused the poor fellow from 
- this salutary oblivion. He was required to mount guard. 
Franz was soon pacing up and down the highest part of the 
ramparts; the blue mountains of his birthplace bounded the 
horizon. ‘This sublime prospect recruited his enfeebled 
spirit, while the cool air of evening refreshed his body. 

[t was now, for the first time, that the transactions of the 
last few hours passed before him, yet soon his interior eyes 
were riveted on the figure of the Major—his derisive air—h’s 
cutting language—and he felt how unjustly all had been 
opposed to the noble impulse of his heart. The feeling of 
so cruel a tyranny naturally united itself with the desire 
springing out of it, no longer to be the playball of so un- 
feeling and rugged aman; and our poor Franz, at the end of 
his reflections, soon found that he must choose between 
desertion and the surrender of his return home. Should he 
allow his mother to die alone and helpless? Should he 
abandon the duty of a brave and loyal soldier in the fortress ? 
These were questions difficult to be answered. Tormented 


by such excruciating doubts, he had so completely forgotten ° 


the outer world, that he was not even conscious of being a 
sentinel, He was leaning in deep meditation against a 
Pamaclnents his gun, unobserved by him, had dropped from 
is hand. | 

The Major, at this time, went to take a walk on the fort, 
smoking hisevening pipe. He was not much astonished to find 
the sentinel asleep as he thought: he stepped up, and then, as 
Franz gave nosign of life, he struck him with his pipe until it was 
quite extinguished, Franzawoke from his half-sleep, and beheld 
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the Major, who assured him that the next day he should run 
the gauntlet. This unexpected interruption had the imme- 
diate consequence of occasioning Franz to resume his military 
position. Scarcely had the Major disappeared behind the 
fort, when reflection returned. The certainty of a near and 
frightful punishment, the contempt and jeers of his comrades, 
constituted, with all his former motives, a sufficient reason 
for Franz to determine on a precipitate flight, and, yet, he 
still delayed, for abhorrence of a cowardly desertion sustained 
a balance. In this desperate condition, Franz beheld the 
sun vanish behind the blue mountains, and heard the bells 
announce vespers, on which our soldier sank upon his knees 
in child-like confidence of assistance from his creator. Accus- 
tomed from his early boyhood to regard the voice of his heart 
urging him, while praying, to a conclusion, as the whispering 
of a higher being, 2” believed that he found, in his hankering 
for home, the sign of his God. He, therefore, quickly cast 
off the exterior ensigns of a soldier, and hastened through 
the trenches to the adjacent orchard. Here he was first seized 
with anxiety about discovery and pursuit; he therefore ran 
with all the nes of his youthful strength towards the blue 
mountains, which bounded the darkening horizon. Night 
eame on, but even its darkness could not detain the fugitive. 
As he had always from childhood been accustomed to find 
his way through gloomy woods, after travelling all night, he 
was rejoiced at the sight of the Alps now near athand. The 

teful impressions which he received in his morning’s walk, 
increased the emotion of his heart, for all the objects of 
nature and art more and more presented the character of his 
home. In the evening he found himself obliged, though 
oppressed with hunger and fatigue, to avoid the city, where 
he hoped to satisfy both wants, but in which he perceived 
the unlucky tokens of a military occupation. Franz ventured 
in the darkness of the night to approach a solitary farm- 
house, and ask for food and lodging till morning. His 
appearance seemed to be suspicious to the inmates, as they 
handed him a large piece of bread through the window, and 
directed him to an out-house for cattle. 

Franz, having returned thanks, ran quickly forwards te 
remove a sensation of chilliness, After proceeding stoutly 
through half the night, he began te look about him, by the 
glimmering light of some stars, for a place of rest, well 
knowing that in the night time he should find no admittance 
into a, cottage. He laid himself down on a mossy. place, 
covered himself with branches, which he broke off the, bushes, 
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and, notwithstanding the piercing cold of the early spring, he 
was soon covered with the dusky mantle of sleep. With the 
first rays of the refreshing sun, which restored him to warmth, 
he continued his journey. 

At a peasant’s cottage, he soon found a warm breakfast, 
and purchased some articles of clothing. The friendly 
market town of soon lay before him; the well known 
church tower was continually drawing nearer, where he had 
heard many a merry nuptial peal. Without recognising any 
one, or being recognised, he left the last house of the place be- 
hind him, and quickly attained a hillock, which lay in his road. 
Here was the cemetery in which his father had taken up his 
last habitation. A little chapel stood in the middle of the 
densely populated field, in which the grave-digger was 
removing the dwellers in the dust, and was in the act of 
throwing a skull out of a grave into a charnel-house. Franz 
was intending to pass by, when he recognised his old friend 
Jacob; he ran up to him and embraced the old sexton and 
town-watchman. The latter, not a little astonished at this 
greeting, inquired who he was. When he knew him as the 
sprightly boy of former times, he participated in the joy at 
his return, and listened to all the questions of poor Franz 
respecting his mother’s health. 

A melancholy smile darkened the old man’s features, while 
he said, ‘* Thou seekest her of whom thou askest, in the 
right place; she dwells there,” pointing to a new grave. 
With a loud exclamation of grief, Franz threw himself down 
and fainted upon the hillock over the grave. From this 
swoon he awoke as out of a deep sleep. The nurse, the 
friend of his childhood, whom in an hour he expected to 
embrace, now lay cold and wan in the earth beneath him: 
This was the first reflection, and it was followed by a chain of 
discomforting images. 

The sun had already sunk over the grey heads of the Alps, 
when old Jacob admonished his youthful friend to quit the 
spot, as it must only augment his affliction. After several 
futile efforts, the old man succeeded, and attended Franz to 
his desolate maternal dwelling, where it was unnecessary to 
persuade the latter to choose another night’s lodging. In 
front of that cottage in which Franz had passed his last night, 
the friendly grave-digger took his leave, after giving Franz 
some salutary consolation. The door seemed to be locked ; 
a few powerful pushes opened the frail barrier of the house, 
and Franz stepped into the dark room, in which, a few hours 
previously, he thought his mother was still expecting him, 
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and through which, six years before, he had passed, accom- 
panied by her blessing, in the pleasant morning light. What 
feelings, what pain, his early youth, still rich in early hopes, 
experienced on perceiving so many relics of his mother! 
Tediously, each minute of the moonlight night glided by 
with renewed spectral-visions. In this condition, sometimes 
he paced up and down the room, sometimes sank upon the 
straw mattrass, which alone remained of his mother’s death- 
bed. The first rays of the sun already illumined the chamber, 
in which Franz could now plainly distinguish all those objects 
which the weak moonlight had before only shewn in indefi- 
nite outlines. These, with all useless, but yet sorrowful 
recollections of the past, increased his previous melancholy. 

The sun had already attained the highest point of his 
daily course, when Franz, now an orphan, quitted the spot, 
where he was unable to contend with his grief; he resolved 
on visiting a peasant in the neighbourhood, in order to learn, 
whether the last hours of his mother had been alleviated by 
the consolation of good men. He was soon informed by the 
honest man, that not only had his mother received every 
spiritual aid and blessing, but that, during her entire sickness, 
she had been maintained and attended by Peter, the bene- 
volent cousin of Franz, in a manner which manifested the 
most devoted affection, since he or his wife had continually 
watched by the patient during her last days, and had, not- 
withstanding their large family, divided with her, their slender 
means of living, during her last years. Otherwise, the 
widow might have been exposed to the greatest destitution, 
since her second son no more returned from the journey 
which he had undertaken. How highly did not the heart of the 
virtuous Franz beat with gratitude! now the future had 
still friends in store for him, and he already felt in antici- 
pation that he was oifering to serve Peter without reward, 
and partly repaying his great debt with the most unwearied 
industry. 

After the friendly neighbour had refreshed his guest with 
a good meal, and prepared a bed for him, Franz sank upon it 
fatigued, and sleep, sought in vain for a long time, at last 
poured its wonderful balsam upon the poor youth’s lacerated 
breast. | 

On first awakening, the next morning, his host was standing 
in his holiday clothes, ready to go tothe morning mass. Franz 
quickly: resolved to accompany him, and the more so that his 
anxious wish to confess would be gratified, and the good man 
completed hisimperfect attire. The divine service in the church, 
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on Sunday, effaced every trace of his former melancholy, 
and when the preacher, whom he sought after the service, 
confirmed his first comforting information, in a long account 
of the noble behaviour of Peter and his wife, he hastened, 
his countenance radiant with joy, towards the dwelling of his 
good cousin. 

Peter’s wife was standing at the door of their little cottage, 
surrounded by four of their children, as Franz, agitated by 
the most vehement feelings, throwing himself at her feet, 
stammered out his gratitude, which, notwithstanding its rude 
style, must have testified more than polished expression of 
words or regulated sentiments. The good woman rejoiced 
not a little to see once more the man, whom, when he was a 
child, she had fondled in her arms, and whom compassion now 
rendered doubly dear to her. 

The two soon interchanged the narrations of their last years, 
and Franz thus became acquainted with the stringent poverty 
with which the good people, to whom he owed so much gra- 
titude, had to struggle. He therefore willingly accepted 
the kind woman’s offer of a garret, which placed him safe 
from pursuit, as well as afforded him the opportunity to assist 
Peter with his industry: at all events, he was desirous to 
wait for his return. He divided his ready money, which was 
not inconsiderable, among the needy family, and which 
caused so great a surprise to the mother, and to the children 
so great a jubilee, that Franz was the more convinced of the 
great distress of the family. 

After partaking of a very sparing dinner, which however 
tasted better to him than any for the last six years, he set 
out on the way to see his mistress, of whom he had now 
heard nothing since his departure, for a gloomy presentiment 
had prevented him from inquiring after her. ‘The girl’s image 
was still left clear in his soul; he had never forgotten to 
include her in his prayers, which, in the days of joy and sor- 
row, he put forth with equal devotion every evening; for he 
had this beautiful” custom from the years of childhood to 
maturity. 

With palpitating heart, he proceeded on the road 
to the well-remembered farmhouse in which he had 
passed his happiest hours; he redoubled his pace in propor- 
tion to the diminished distance of his journey’s end; and 
yet, when he beheld the farmyard, within the walls of which 
he thought to embrace his dearest, he was obliged to 
halt and take breath. He painted to himself, in lively 
colours, the gladness which she would experience at his 
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return after his long absence; but his active fancy blended 
them with melancholy presentiments. The last apprehen- 
sions abandoned him: he advanced, and asked a servant 
who was coming from the house if Maria was at home, and 
how it fared with her? The man stared awhile at Franz, 
and then answered— 

“How should it fare with her at her husband’s ?—Why, 
very well. Do you not know that she is married? And 
yet you look like one of our country. Yes, yes; | assure 
you she is, and no one danced more merrily than I at her 
marriage.” 

Franz thanked him at the afflicting intelligence, and 
rapidly departed in order to conceal tears, which might well 
be excused to the deceived lover on this occasion ; when 
perhaps they did not serve to mitigate a less grief than that 
which, a few hours ago, he felt at the death of a being 
beloved with equal fervency. 

It was late when he returned to the house of his only 
friend, who in her cordial manner strove to console her un- 
fortunate guest; but he soon retired to the solitude of his 
little garret, and there he found in sincere prayer the only 
alleviation of which his grief was susceptible. Seated in 
a chair without arms, which was the only piece of furniture 
left, he continued long in deep meditation; but at last he 
was compelled, by the cold draughts of air which forced them- 
selves through the thin covering of the roof, to bury himself 
in the hay that served for a bed. As he was about to seek 
this protection, he heard a loud knock at the house door; 
gently removing some tiles, he beheld a dark figure, which 
he instantly recognised to be his friend Peter. The latter 
was covered with a cloak, under which he seemed to carry 


‘something concealed. 


Franz was standing with the design of addressing a greet- 
ing through the aperture, when the door opened, and Peter 
disappeared. ‘All was then quiet. 

The reflections of the last hours were interrupted by this 
occurrence : other representations arose ;—the dying mother, 
the honest sick nurse and comforter, Peter, by her side; 
these images soon held their course in dreams of a more 
lively colouring. He had seen, in them, bis mother as, 


“dying, she thanked Peter for his care. When he awoke, 


with wet eyes, there was Peter standing before him. No 


-hour: could be more proper to express gratitude to his bene- 


volént friend. ‘The good Peter was deeply moved at the 
words of the agitated youth. When the latter earnestly 
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begged to be allowed to work for and with him, in order to 
diminish their visible distress, and thus afford him the means 
of testifying his grateful feeling, Peter seemed to struggle 
vehemently with himself whether he should accept his offer, 
until, at last, the urgent solicitation prevailed over his 
scruples; and he described, in lively colours, the frightful 
misery in which, for a long time, he had been immersed, and 
which he was unable to lessen with the wretched wages of a 
day labourer. He had, therefore, lately adopted the desper- 
ate resolution of relieving his necessities by poaching, since 
more and more, he was obliged to dispense with the little 
assistance which he received from his neighbours ; for their 
own means were limited, and, in consequence, his eight 
children every day suffered the greatest hunger. At last, 
he invited Franz to join him in this dangerous pursuit, as he 
would neither find work among the neighbouring farmers, 
nor, as a deserter, be able to take employment. Franz was 
thrown into no small consternation at this proposal. The 
thought that he might appear ungrateful to his friend, and 
also the belief that, as a deserter, and therefore a criminal, 
he could not sink lower by poaching, soon mastered all 
other objections of conscience, which had-the less weight, as 
from his youth he partook in the opinion of many of his 
countrymen, that poaching is the least of all crimes, and on 
this account, they always found an excuse for a poacher in 
their hearts.* 
* * « + + 

Franz had already accompanied his friend a whole month 

in his most distant and most dangerous excursions, although 


* It is not merely in Germany that this opinion is entertained by the 
masses of the population; but it prevails wherever game exists under the pro- 
tection of laws enacted by a class insignificant in point of numbers. The just 
inference is, that punishment for taking wild animals,—in which it is absurd to 
suppose any property can exist—is contrary to the common sense of mankind. 
Hence the great sympathy that is felt for poachers, and the strong hatred 
which the-people feel toward their prosecutors. 

The following questions and answers are transcribed from the Report of the 
Committee (Mr. Bright’s) on the Game Laws. M. 8. M. Philips, Under 
Secretary of State, is examined :— 

C. 141.—From what you have stated, are you disposed to infer that this law 
is less respected in this country than laws of other kinds?—I have no doubt of 
it. Ihave no doubt it is thought to be much harder, and more oppressive. 

C. 142..—-Have you reason to believe that there is more sympathy with 
79 offender under these laws than under other laws ?—I have not a doubt 
of it. 

Throughout this Report, there is abundant evidence, that neither peasants 
nor respectable farmers consider poaching as criminal as stealing poultry, &c. 
See, also, Capt. Williams’s evidence, p. 362. 
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only very poor success rewarded their indescribable exer- 
tions. 

No path of error excites so many hopes of success, con- 
tinually stimulating desire, as its promises chase away 
anxiety and wearisomeness ; while the varying impressions 
of the most magnificent scenery of nature are often alone 
sufficiently powerful to indemnify the adventurer for 
the danger which he encounters, and the trouble which he 
undergoes, The wild scenery around him nourishes the feel- 
ing of freedom, and renders the thoughts of any other kind 
of life hateful to the free hunter. 

On a clear moonlight night, we would accompany our two 
Alpine hunters on their excursion: they have just now 
quitted Peter’s house, in order to look for a chamois. 
Their courage and expectation are wound to the highest 
pitch; and verily they ane need of the former in order to 
pursue by night a path which could not be ascended by day 
without danger. The travellers seem to be in great haste, 
for they do not pause to take the least rest, but onward, 
onward, go. 

The moon was already approaching her setting, when the 
friends attained a projecting rock, which formed the wall of 
the hollow of a quarry, whose overhanging side stood in 
conjunction with the lofty ridge of a mountain. Over this 
abyss, the two shooters had to leap upon the inclined table 
of the opposite rock. Peter, accustomed to such places, 
sprang with great agility upon the middle of the inclined 
surface, at the same time throwing himself on his hands and 
knees to prevent the loss of his equilibrium. Franz, ex- 
hausted with his rapid walk, and somewhat impeded by fear 
of falling into the gulf, made too short a leap, and alighted 
on the very brink of the sloping surface. Peter, who had 
been narrowly watching his comrade’s movements, had 
drawn nearer the edge. Franz, who had perceived’ his 


. failure during the leap, caught fast hold of Peter’s feet, with- 


out noticing his outstretched hand, and was drawing Peter, 
who began to slide down to the very brink of ‘the abyss, 
after him. In this decisive moment, Franz did not lose: his 
presence of mind; and seeing no safety for himself, in order 
not to be guilty of his friend’s destruction, he loosened: his 
hold of Peter’s feet; but, at the same instant, the latter had 
firmly seized a projection of the rock, and caught his friend’s 
arm,, by. which he drew Franz, who already thought himself 
tumbling to perdition, out of his. fearful position. Franz 
was for some time bereft of motion... When he recovered; 
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the two friends embraced, and Franz seemed deeply struck 
with his unexpected preservation. On this account, he felt 
an increased attachment to Peter. ‘There were, however, 
few words interchanged, and they began to walk the last un- 
dangerous part of the way by the sombre light of the stars ; 
for the friendly moon appeared only to have lighted the friends 
over the perilous abyss ere it disappeared from the horizon. 
With the first tokens of dawn, they had arrived at the 
summit of the mountain, and had already, at a distance from 
each other, taken up their stations. Franz was seated upon 
arock. The frigid morning air cooled his heated limbs, and 
then chilled them with its icy breath. Yet Franz was too 
much moved by the last events of his walk to be drawn off by 
these external influences. The magnificent spectacle of 
sunrise first turned his attention to the outward world by 
which he was surrounded. A glacier lay before him in the 
purple scene, and the sun crossed the joyous threshold into his 
brilliant morning’s chamber, when the soul of the admiring 
youth poured itself forth in joyous, grateful prayer. Scarcely 
were the last words of piety uttered, when, not far off, the 
report of a gun was heard. Franz looked in the direction 
of the sound, and saw a chamois, which was endeavouring 
to flee with desperate leaps; but its strength soon failed, for 
the deadly shot from Peter’s weapon had perforated it, and 
it fell to the ground. Franz hastened up to it, and, after 
quickly dispatching it, carried it to Peter, and placed it 
upon his back. 

Scarcely was this accomplished, when they heard the wild 
shouts of several gamekeepers, who appeared on the point 
of the mountain-ridge. Peter knew too well the frightful 
danger in which he found himself, not to flee on the instant 
towards the valley. Franz followed. Several bullets buried 
themselves in the ground close by them; and, at that mo- 
ment, a gamekeeper sprang from behind a rock a few paces 
before them, blocking up the way into the valley. He 
called to the poachers to cast away their guns. At the same 
time, Franz, from an impulsive feeling, had struck at the 
gamekeeper, but was, nevertheless, just on the point of 
casting the weapon from him, when Peter called to him to fire, 
as he himself had not reloaded. 

Franz hesitated. The gamekeeper, who saw that his 
enemy resolved on defending himself, drew back, in order at 
least to free himself from his antagonist; instinctively, Franz 
drew the trigger, and his adversary lay dead. He had scarcely 
seen his enemy fall, when a stream of blood gushed from his 
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own breast, for a bullet from the other gamekeepers had 
hit him. Peter, who had seen his friend wound the hunts- 
man now dead, endeavoured to escape with Franz; and, for 
this purpose, threw his gun over his shoulder, and supported 
him from the spot. 

They were soon, however, convinced, by the cries of the 
gamekeepers descending the mountain, of the impossibility 
of flight in that manner—for Franz, with the most energetic 
assistance, was unable to proceed. He conjured his friend 
to hasten alone, or else both must fall into the hands of their 
pursuers. 

All this was the work of a moment. Peter, too plainly per- 
ceiving this melancholy truth, quickly threw the chamois from 
his back, and fortunately saved himself from his pursuers, bya 
few desperate leaps and the daring descent of a precipice, 
on Which a few mossy places furnished the necessary hold. 


Franz, abandoned by Peter, had crept only a few paces on 
his hands and knees, when an assistant-gamekeeper seized 
him, and forced him, with blows and kicks, tostand up. He, 
however, fell again upon the ground, for the loss of blood 
had deprived him of strength. On the return of two game- 
keepers, who had vainly pursued Peter, Franz, after the 
necessary binding of his wound, was led into the valley. 


Although the path struck upon by the gamekeepers had no 
difficult or rugged places, the progress over it was most tor- 
turing to the wounded man. By means of support, 
which was indispensable, amid curses and execrations from 
the enraged gamekeepers, Franz terminated his horrible walk 
at the hunting-lodge, where he was laid in aroom and covered 
with some clothes. 

Now began a different, and, at the same time, painful, state 
for poor Franz. His wound occasioned the most intense 
agony, while the consciousness of having perpetrated a mur- 
der ‘called forth the most terrible qualms in his mind. No 
punishment, that the worst tyrant of antiquity may have 
conttived for his greatest enemy, can ensure terrors greater 
than those which the severe judge in the breast, by its rigor- 
ous sentence of condemnation, causes the unhappy criminal 
to €xperience im the moments of awakened feelings of guilt. 
The pain of his wound continually increased, and at last 
Aaitioen a swoon, which continued so long as to be beneficial 
to. the sufferer. | 
* In the mean time, the gamekeepers, hastening to inform 
the magistrates of the murder, met the unhappy ‘wife of) the 
slain forester, who ran herself; with.some neighbours,’ .to 
seek her husband’s corpse and carry it into the lodge, 
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In a few hours, the slaughtered man was lying under the 
same roof as his wounded murderer. ‘The poor widow did 
not know that the latter was under her roof; for, as above 
shewn, she was not present at the arrival of the gamekeepers 
at the lodge, and had learned from them no more than the 
fate of her husband and the place where his corpse was left. 
Thus it was that the young widow knelt down by her hus- 
band’s body in the same place in which Franz also found 
himself. The latter, however, learned nothing of what 
passed around him, for he still lay in salutary unconscious- 
ness. When he recovered, the preceding events seemed like 
the images of a dream which had tormented him in sleep; 
yet, there continually shone through it an afflicting appear- 
ance of reality He was still lying half insensible, when an 
uneasy motion renewed the anguish of his wound, and every 
gentle illusion was dissipated. At this moment, there 
appeared to him a dark spirit of the night, which strove to 
grasp him; he wished to escape, when he heard well-known 
tones, which dispelled the sudden dream of fever. Raising 
a part of the covering which enveloped him, he beheld the 
beloved of his youth, kneeling by a corpse!—for he had, un- 
known to himself, slain her husband—she appeared to pray. 
Deeply affected was the unhappy man by this unexpected 
sight, which brought forth, as by a stroke of magic, the whole 
paradise of his younger days and innocence. ‘lhen he gazed 
at the beloved features of her whom he had plunged into 
affliction. She seemed to mourn, and yet, from an inward 
piety, to receive a soothing composure. Then, the youth’s 
soul, also, exalted itself above its pangs—he felt the proxi- 
mity of his Divine Judge, and, through him, a sublime tran- 
quillity; for to that Judge were known all the secret motives 
which had occasioned his crime, and the feeling of gratitude 
as its cause. Then, the dark spirit, which had appeared before, 
transformed itself into a bright cherub; which, with severe 
and solemn features, held out its hand in reconciliation, an- 
neuncing to him the heavenly forgiveness. The youth recog- 
nised it:as one of those angels that were represented on the 
altar-piece of the church which he frequented when a boy, 
and which was there combating a demon, whom he was 
transpiercing with a flaming sword, Hot tears ran down the 
youth’s cheeks, produced at first partly through the obscure 
consciousness of innocence, which, in childish simplicity, 
sought: repose in pictorial religion, and partly through. the 
fevered excitement of his imagination. 

Alas! but for.a few moments could Franz enjoy these 
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happy itfluences, for the entrance of several men scon gave 
an A eaistion to his external situation, These were some 
officers of justice, who apprehended the wounded man, and 
kept him in strict chatody. Some days afterwards, he was 
conveyed to an hospital; and, after his wound was healed, 
delivered to justice. After a short trial, in which Franz 
steadily refused to denounce his accomplice, he was con- 
demned to death, The sentence was confirmed by the supe- 
rior judges, and soon afterwards fulfilled by the hand of the 
executioner. 

He had, just before his execution, related the history of 
his life and sorrows to the kind-hearted gaoler, from whose 
mouth it came tome. Franz died without fear, in full con- 
fidence of divine forgiveness. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BioGRAPHICALLY ConsIDERED. 


By W. Cooxe Srarrorp. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


Tue unfortunate issue of the attempt of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music to establish the Italian Opera in England, did 
not cause that amusement to be abandoned. When the 
Opera House was given up by the Directors of the Academy, 
it was taken possession of again by Heidegger, with whom 
Handel entered into an engagement; and, as the singers had 
all left England, the latter, in the autumn of 1728, went to 
Italy, where he concluded new engagements, which were 
thus announced in the Daily Courant for July 2, 1729—the 
paragraph shews that the art of puffing is not of modern 
origin :—“* Mr. Handel, who is just returned from Italy, 
has contracted with the following persons to perform ‘in the 
Italian an. Signor Bernacchi, who is esteemed the best 
singer in Italy ; Signora Merighi, a woman of verv fine pre- 
sence, an excellent actress, and a very good singer, with a 
counter-tenor voice; a person of singular merit, Signor An- 
nibale Pio Fabri, a most excellent tenor, and a fine voice; 
his: wife; who performs a man’s‘part well; Signora Bertoldi, 
who has a very fine treble voice—she is also a very genteel 
actress, both in men’s and women’s parts. A bass voice 
from Hamburgh {John Gottfreid Reimschneider}, there being 
none worth engaging in Italy.” As is generally the’ case 
where people are spoken so highly of by those who are ‘intér- 
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ested in the result, the reality fell far short of the promise. 
The introduction of the new singers had, however, one good 
effect: it led to a change of style in Handel’s compositions, 
Writing for the same singers for six or eight years, he was 
gradually repeating his ideas, and falling into a monotony of 
style, which, if persisted in, might have been the means of 
depriving the public of some of those masterpieces which are 
now to be found in the works of this great composer. 

The Opera House did not open till the 2d of December, 
1729, when the new singers appeared in a new opera com- 
posed by Handel, and written by Matteo Norris, called 
“ Lotharius.” We find, from a memorandum in Handel’s 
handwriting, that the score was not finished till November 
the 16th; so there was not much time lost in putting it on 
the stage. This opera was originally called “‘ Berengaria 
Re d'Italia,” and the English edition of the libretto is 
printed without preface, dedication, or the least information 
concerning the poet. The music is not, on the whole, equal 
to tha: of most of Handel’s compositions: it contains some 
good songs, but there are fewer airs on great and masterly 
subjects than in many of his preceding operas, and his inven- 
tion seems to have been less fertile than usual. None of the 
songs made any permanent impression on the public. 

The new singers did not make a very favourable impression, 
taken as a whole. Bernacchi, announced as ‘the best 
singer in Italy,” owed his fame rather to the excellent 
school he founded at Bologna, than to his own powers. 
His voice had never been good, though he had a 
refined taste, and he was now past his meridian. His style 
was too artificial, when he arrived in England, for the gene- 
rality of his audience, and ‘only professors, and a few of the 
most intelligent,” says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ could feel or compre- 
hend it.” Fabri, the second tenor, was in truth better 
Bernacchi, whose place he had often supplied in Italy. 
Strada was a good singer, and had a fine and brilliant shake; 
but, coming after Cuzzoni and Faustina, she had many pre- 
judices to contend with. Had she been a beautiful woman, 
she might probably have made her way better; but her 
figure was so uncouth, that she was familiarly called “ the 
pig.” By degrees she triumphed over the predilections for 
the absent vocalists, and sung herself into favour; and Han- 
del’s friends affirmed, ‘‘ that by the care he took in compos- 
ing for her, and his instructions, from a coarse singer with a 
fine voice, he rendered her equal, at least, to the first per- 
former in Europe. “ 
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 Lotharius” was performed ten times, from December 2d 
till January 13, 1730. ‘“‘ Julius Cesar” succeeded; and on 
the 24th of February, “ Parthenope”—originally written for 
Naples by Stampiglia, but now re-set by Handel—was per- 
formed. There are some admirable vocal pieces in this 
opera, which is one of the best of Handel’s dramatic pro- 
ductions. The score was finished on the 12th of February, 
so that it was brought out in less time even than “ Lotha- 
rius.” It was only performed seven times ; when—‘“ Julius 
Cesar” having been performed before his Majesty on the 
3ist of March—* Ormisda,” a new opera, was substituted. 
This opera was written, in 1722, by Apostolo Zeno, and set 
by Caldara for the Imperial Court at Vienna; but whether 
it was his music which was performed in London, Dr. Burney 
was not able to discover. After a few performances of 
** Ormisda,” “ Ptolemy” was revived, with which the season 
closed on the 13th of June. 

The male singers were so unpopular, that, at the close of 
the season, negotiations were entered into with Sene- 
sino; and on the 28th of August the Daily Post an- 
nounced that this singer ‘‘ was engaged to come over against 
the winter, to perform under Mr. Heidegger, in the Italian 
Opera.” In the Daily Journal of October 9, the public 
was informed that ‘‘ grand preparations were making at the 
Opera House in the Havnadket; by new clothes, scenes, &c., 
and Senesino being arrived, that the performances would 
begin as soon as the Court (which had spent the summer at 
Windsor) returned to St. James’s.” The season did com- 
mence on the 3d of the following month, ‘ Scipio” being the 
first opera performed; this drama, with ‘ Ormisda,” and 
““ Parthenope,” were performed till the 12th of January, 
when “ Wenceslaus,” an opera of which no satisfactory ac- 
‘count can now be given, was substituted. A drama of that 
‘fname was written by Apostolo Zeno, and performed ‘at 
‘Venice in 1703, to the music of Carlo Fran. Pollarolo. © In 
1717 an A with the same title was played two or thrée 
‘times in England; “but,” says Dr. Burney, speaking of the 

rformance in 1731, “ of the airs now used under Handel’s 
direction, we are at present utterly ignorant.” After four 
‘Tepresentations it was replaced, on the 2d of February, b 
Handel’s “ Poro,” the “ Alessandro” of Metastasio, in which 
‘Senesino performed the principal part. ‘ This opera, though 
it contains but few airs in a great and elaborate style, was 
so dramatic and pleasing, that it ran fifteen nights successively 
iti the spring season, and was again brought on the stage in 
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the autumn, when it sustained four representations more.” 
After the first run of “‘ Poro,” ‘‘ Rinaldo” was revived, and 
performed five times; the music having been revised with 
many additions by the author, and newly done into English 
by Mr. Humphreys. The season closed on the 29th of 
May with “ Rodelinda.” 
When the theatre was re-opened in November, ‘ Poro” 
was performed, and, with ‘* Tamerlane” and ‘* Admetus,” 
airried on the season till the 15th of January, when 
'H2zto,” written by Metastasio, and composed by Handel, 
was brought out. This opera abounds with fine airs, one of 
which, ‘‘ Nasce al bosco,” was adapted by Dr. Arnold to the 
words, ‘‘ He layeth the beams.” With all its merit, how- 
ever, it ran only five nights, on four of which the King and 
Royal Family were present. After the performance of 
*‘ Julius Cesar,” another opera of Handel’s was put on the 
stage, “ Sosarmes,” written by Matteo Norris. ‘The over- 
ture to this opera—which was performed ten times suc- 
cessively—is one of the most pleasing, in all its movements, 
of Handel’s productions of this kind; and one of the airs, 
written for Strada, “‘ Rendo i] sereno,” was adapted by Dr. 
Arnold to the well known words, ‘‘ Lord, remember David.” 
On the 25th of March, Attilio’s ‘‘ Coriolanus” was re- 
vived, which was succeeded by Handel’s * Flavius ;” and, 
after that opera had been performed several nights, Handel, 
apparently stimulated by the encroachments of other per- 
formers on his property, introduced, for the first time. in 
England, those performances which, under the name/of 
Oratorios, have since been so popular in England... “ Esther,” 
—which had been represented, in 1731, in action, by the 
children of his Majesty’s Chapel, at the house of their master, 
Mr. Bernard Gates—was performed for the first time in 
public, at the Opera House, on the 20th of April; it was 
repeated, by his Majesty’s command, on the 2d of May. On 
the 12th of that month ‘ Acis and Galatea,” styled ‘a 
pastoral drama,” was performed: Acis by Mr. Mounier, and 
Galatea by Miss Arne. It was repeated on the 17ih of 
May and on June 10; of the latter performance it was_an- 
nounced that ‘‘ there will be no action on the stage, but the 
| scene will represent, in a picturesque manner, a rural pros- 
\ pect, with rocks, groves, fountains, and grottos, among 
| which will be disposed a chorus of nymphs and shepherds, 
the habits and every other decoration suited to the subject.” 
“< This.seems to,be the origin of Oratorios in still, life, and 
of serenatas and other secular musical dramas, during Lent, 
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in the manner of Oratorios.”—Besides ‘‘ Esther,” and ‘ Acis 
and Galatea,” an Italian opera, “ Lucio Papirio Dittatore,” 
was performed; and a pastoral entertainment, by Buonon- 
cini, acted by command of the Queen Caroline, then Re- 
gent, in the absence of George II. on the continent, closed 
the season, on the 24th of June. 

The new season again opened in November, when a new 
opera, “Cato,” was brought out. A drama of this name, the 
music by Leo, was performed at Rome and Venice, in 1728; 
but whether it is the same which was now performed in 
England is not known, as, though the songs were printed, no 
composer's name was mentioned. In December, Handel’s 
“ Alexander” was revived, and, on the 2d of January, his 
“* Ptolemy.” On the 23d of that month he brought out 
“ Orlando,” to the libretto of which, written by Braccioli, in 
1713, for Venice, music was composed by several different 
masters. It was set in 1713 by Alberto Ristori; in 1725 by 
Orazio Pollaroli; and in 1727 by Vivaldi. Several of the 
airs in this opera were composed by Handel expressly for 
Senesino, and it was the last in which he wrote anything for 
that composer; one of these airs was accompanied on the 
violette marine or violetia marina. This instrument seems 
to have been a species of viol d'amour, with sympathetic 
strings. Castrucci was the first performer upon it in Eng- 
land—he introduced it at his benefit, at Hickford’s Rooms, 
in 1732, when it was announced that he would * play a solo 
on a fine instrument called violetta marina.” No other new 
Operas were brought out this season: “ Floridanta,” “* De- 
borah” (then styled “an opera”), with ‘ Esther,” and Buo- 
noncini’s opera of “ Griselda,” filled up the season, which 
closed on the 9th of June. 

In this season the old feud between Handel and Senesino 
was resumed, and it led to consequences which were in the 
result most disastrous to the composer. The nobility and 
other frequenters of the opera took part in the dispute; and 
those who sided with the singer ultimately formed an asso- 
ciation to perform Italian operas in opposition to Handel. 
They engaged Cuzzoni, and on the 13th of June, a few days 
after the opera closed, the following advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Post :—* The subscribers to the Opera in which 
Signor Senesino and Signora Cuzzoni are to perform, ate 
desired to meet in Mr. Hickford’s great rooms, in Panton- 
street, on Friday'next, at 11 o’clock, in‘ order to settle proper 
méthods for carrying on the subscription. Such persons‘who 
catinot be present are desired to send their proxies.” " 
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Besides the dispute with Senesino, there was another cause 
of disagreement between Handel and some of his subscribers, 
who were dissatisfied at the advanced prices of admission 
when the oratorios were performed. The two causes com- 
bined led to a very formidable combination, and the asso- 
ciation took the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, inviting 
Porpora over as composer, and engaging Senesino, Cuzzoni, 
Montagna, Segatti, Bertolli, and afterwards Farinelli, as per- 
formers. 

Nicolo Porpora was one of the most formidable rivals that 
had yet been brought into competition with Handel. He 
was born at Naples in 1689; he was placed under Alessandro 
Scarlatti at an early age, and his talents and acquirements 
reflected credit even upon that eminent master. He first 
established himself at Vienna, where his ‘* Ariana e Teseo”’ 
was performed in 1717. Charles VI, then filled the Imperial 
throne, and, as we are told by M. Beyle in his Life of Haydn, 
Porpora’s music did not please him, and the maestro was poor 
and unemployed. His music was too full of éril/s and mor- 
denti for the Imperial taste.” ‘‘ Hasse wrote an oratorio for 
the Emperor,” says M. Beyle, “ who asked him for a second. 
He entreated his Majesty to let Porpora compose it. ‘The 
Emperor at first refused, saying he did not like that capering 
style; but, touched with Hasse’s generosity, he at length 
complied with his request. Porpora, having received a hint 
from his friend, did not introduce a single trill in the whole 
oratorio, The Emperor, surprised, continually repeated, 
during the rehearsal, ‘ “Tis quite a different thing—there are 
no trills here!’ But when they came to the fugue which 
concluded the sacred composition, he observed that the 
theme commenced with four trilled notes. Now, every bedy 
knows that in fugues the subject passes from one part to 
another, but does not change. When the Emperor, who 
was privileged never to laugh, heard, in the full height of 
the fugue, this deluge of trills, which seemed like the music 
of crazy people in a palsy, he could no longer preserve his 
gravity, but laughed outright, perhaps for the first time in 
his life. In France, the land of jokes, this might have ap- 
peared out of place, but at Vienna it was the commence- 
ment of Porpora’s fortune.” Subsequently he acquired great 
celebrity both in Germany and Italy, distinguishing himself 
as wellin the department of vocal teaching as in that of 
composition, Farinelli, Mingotti, Caffarelli, and many other 
celebrated opera singers, were his pupils. He also played 
well on the harpsichord. He composed the music to a great 
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number of operas; and his style in recitative was considered 
amodel. Dr. Burney remarks—‘“‘ Perhaps the art is more 
indebted to Porpora for having polished and refined recit- 
ative and measured air, than for enriching it by the fertility 
of his invention.” 

The new company commenced their operations in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on the 29th of December, 1733, with Porpora’s 
opera of “ Ariadne,” which ran till the 2d of February, 1734. 
The season continued till June 15th, the operas performed 
besides ‘‘ Ariadne,” being Porpora’s “ Ferdinando,” Buonon- 
cini’s ‘‘ Astarte,” ‘‘ Eneas,” by an anonymous composer, and 
** Belmira,” a pasticcio. We know little of the pecuniary 
results of the season, but apprehend they were not of a 
nature to excite very sanguine expectations of profit for the 
future. 

Handel seems to have been deserted by all his company 
except the Strada; but his spirit rose with oppositicn, and 
he went to Italy, where he engaged Carestini, Scalzi, and 
Waltz, for the men’s parts; and Durastanti, who returned to 
England, after ten years’ absence, and the Negri, with Strada, 
for the female. He opened the Opera House on the 30th 
of October, 1733, but it does not appear what members of 
the above-named operatic corps he then had with him. Ca- 
restini did not appear till the 4th of December, when (the 
previous performances having been “ Semiramis,” by an 
anonymous composer, and Handel’s “ Otho”), “ Cajus Fa- 
bricius,” which, Dr. Burney says, was probably a pasticcio, 
was performed, to introduce the vocalist, new to England, 
but long celebrated on the continent. 

Giovanni Carestini was born at Mount Filatiana, in the 
March of Ancona, and, at the age of 12, went to Milan, 
where he was patronized by the Cusani family, whence he 
was frequently called Cusanino. His voice, a powerful clear 
soprano, changed into the fullest, finest, and deepest counter- 
tenor that has perhaps ever been heard. His first appear- 
ance on the stage appears to have heen at Rome, in 1721, in 
the female eharacter of. Costanza, in Buononcini’s *‘ Griselda.” 
He was at Prague in 1723, during the great musical congress 
assembled at that city, in honour of the coronation of Charles 
Vi.as King of Bohemia. In 1724 he was at Mantua, and 
in 1726 at Venice, where he performed with Farinelli, and 
the famous tenor Paita. He was again at Rome in 1728, 
and: also in 1730, where he performed in Vinci's celebrated 
operas of »‘‘ Alessandro nell’ Indie,” and “ Artaserse,” both 
written by Metastasio. Handel heard him at Bologna, where 
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he was singing with Farinelli, to whom the composer pre- 
ferred him. Dr. Burney gives the following description of 
Carestini ;—‘‘ His person was tall, beautiful, and majestic. 
He was a very animated and intelligent actor, and having a 
considerable portion of enthusiasm in his composition, with 
a lively and inventive imagination, he rendered every thing 
he sung interesting, by good taste, energy, and judicious 
embellishments. He manifested great agility in the execu- 
tion of difficult divisions from the chest, in a most articulate 
and admirable manner. It was the opinion of Hasse, as well 
as of many other eminent professors, that whoever had not 
heard Carestini was unacquainted with the most perfect style 
of singing. He continued in the highest reputation for 
twenty years after quitting England, and sang at Berlin in 
1750, 1754, and 1755.” 

Carestini became a great favourite in this country, and 
after ‘‘ Fabricius,” he appeared in “‘Arsace” and ‘Ariadne ,;” 
the first, probably, an old drama with a new name, and ad- 
justed to airs selected from the works of different masters ; 
the second composed by Handel; and that and Porpora’s 
opera of the same name were now performing at the same 
time, The minuet in “Ariadne”—which was played as a 
symphony to the first scene, where Minos, King of Crete, 
receives the tribute of Athenian youths and virgins to be 
sacrificed to the Minotaur—surprised and pleased the audience 
in an uncommon manner at that*time, and has been a great 
favourite ever since. ‘‘ Ariadne” was performed from Jan- 
uary 26 to March 12—thirteen times. 

In March [the 14th], this year, the nuptials of the Prince 
of Orange to the Princess Royal were celebrated; and, in 
honour of the occasion, on the 13th, a serenata, called “‘ Par- 
nasso in Festa,” the music chiefly selected from “Athalia,” 
was performed, the King, Queen, Royal Family, and the 
Prince of Orange, being present. It was repeated on the 
16th, 19th, and 23d. This serenata possesses great merit ; 
and ‘‘ the Italian words are adjusted to the music with such 
intelligence and attention to accent and expression, that 
if we were not acquainted with the new and particular oc- 
casion on which ‘ Parnasso in Festa’ was prepared, it would 
be difficult to discover whether the music was original] 
composed for that serenata, or for the oratorio of ‘Athalia.’” 
This serenata, “ Arsace,” ** Deborah,” ‘‘ Ariadne,” “ Sosar- 
mes,” “‘Acis and Galatea,” and ‘* Pastor Fido,” occupied the 
remainder of the season, which closed on the 6th of July, 
as did, also, Handel's contract with Heidegger. 
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In the season of 1734—1735, the two companies changed 
places—Handel’s going to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the no- 
bility’s to the Haymarket. The former opened his campaign 
on the 5th of October, having the support of his Majesty, 
who subscribed £1000 towards the expenses of the sea- 
son. He had the same company as in the last season; and 
performed “Ariadne” and “ Pastor Fido” till December the 
lsth, when he transferred his company to Covent Garden 
Theatre ; and on that evening he brought out “Orestes,” an 
opera of which no particulars are known as to the writer of 
the libretto or the composer of the music, except that Handel 
furnished the overture. It was only represented three times 
—Dec, 18, 21, and 28. In 1735, Signor Stoppelaer, Mr. 
Beard, and Miss Cecilia Young, afterwards Mrs. Arne, were 
added to the company. John Beard was an excellent singer, 
and a man of irreproachable character, although the late Lord 
W harncliffe, in a note, in his edition of the ‘* Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague,” asserts to the contrary. He was 
a great favourite, and for years held a pre-eminent place 
amongst our native singers. In 1739 he married Lady Hen- 
rietta Herbert, only daughter of James Earl of Waldegrave, 
a family which seems to have a penchant for theatrical al- 
liances, the late Earl of Waldegrave h:ving married a 
daughter of the veteran Braham. The match was much 
opposed by the lady’s family, but the connexion proved a 
happy one, till it was terminated by the death of Lady Har- 
riet in 1753. In 1759 Beard married a daughter of Rich, 
and through her inherited a share of Covent Garden Theatre, 
of which he became the entire manager. He retired from 
the stage in 1768, and died in 1791.—Miss Cecilia Young 
was a pupil of Geminiani, and made her first appearance at 
Drury Lane in 1730. ‘‘ With a good natural voice and fine 
shake,” says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ she had been so well taught, 
that her style of singing was infinitely superior to that of any 
other English woman of her time,” She subsequently mar- 
ried Dr. Arne. 

Handel, on the 8th of January, brought out ‘* Ariodante ;” 
and Dr. Burney, (from whom we so often quote, because he 
is the only musical historian of the age that can be depended 
upon) says :—‘* Nothing but the intrinsic and sterling worth 
of the composition could have enabled Handel, at this time, 
to make head, not only against four of the greatest singers 
that ever trod the opera stage, but against party prejudices, 
and the resentment, power, and spleen of the eee 
patrons of music among the nobility and gentry of thi 
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kingdom.” The opera was performed twelve times, and 
always ‘‘ by command of his Majesty.” On the 16th of 
April, he brought out ‘‘ Alcina,” an opera with which he 
seemed to have vanquished his opponents, and to have kept 
the field a month longer than his rival Porpora was able to 
make head against him. This opera was performed ‘ by 
command of their Majesties” till the King went to Hanover; 
and then it was performed ‘‘ by command of her Majesty” 
till the season closed, on the 2nd July; having had eighteen 
successive representations. Carestini now went to Venice, 
where he was engaged to sing the ensuing season. 

At the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, where Lord Cooper 
was the principal manager under Porpora, Senesino, Fari- 
nelli, Montagnana, Cuzzoni, Bertolli, and Segatti were 
engaged: and the season opened on the 29th of October, 
with the opera of “ Artaxerxes,” cast as follows :—Artax- 
erxes, Montagnana; Arbaces, Farinelli; Artabanes, Senesino ; 
Megabyses, Signora Segatti; Semira, Signora Bertolli; and 
Mandane, Signora Cuzzoni. Probably, there never had been 
an opera performed before in England with so strong a cast. 
The music was by Hasse and Ricardo Broschi, the brother 
of Farinelli; and the appearance of this vocalist, from the 
» fame he had acquired and which preceded him to England, 
excited the greatest interest. 

Carlo Broschi, (called Farinelli, it is said, from the cireum- 
stance of his father being a miller, or dealer in flour), was 
born at Ancona, a small town in the territory of Naples, in 
1705. Porpora was his master; whom, at the age of seven- 
teen, [in 1722] he accompanied to Rome, Porpora being 
engaged to compose for the Alberti Theatre in that city. 

Here he hada contest with a celebrated trumpeter, who 
had to play an obligato accompaniment to a song of Farinelli’s. 
The contest lasted several nights, the singer and instrument- 
alist vying with each other to give a peculiar note with 
great brilliancy. One night, after each had sounded this 
note two or three times, each trying to excel the other in 
brilliancy and power, the trumpeter gave up, being quite 
exhausted; but Farinelli started off again, apparently not 
the least fatigued; ‘and not only continued the swell and 
shake upon the note, but started off with a series of rapid 
and difficult divisions, till his voice was drowned in the 
acclamations of the audience. From that time, he maintained 
an undisputed supremacy over all his contemporaries.” He 
continued at Rome till 1724, when he first went to Vienna. 
In 1725, we find him at Venice, singing in Metastasio’s 
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‘© Dilone Abandonata;” and he visited most of the cities in 
Italy and Vienna again, before he came to England. On his arri- 
val here, the rage to hear him seemed to have been something 
like that which existed last season to hear Jenny Lind. ‘ All 
the world flocked” to the Haymarket, says Sir John Haw- 
kins, ‘even aldermen, and other citizens, with their wives 
and daughters, to so great a degree, thatin the city it became 
a proverbial expression, that those who had not heard Fari- 
nelli sing, and Foster, (a celebrated anabaptist minister) 
preach, were not qualified to appear in genteel company.” He 
is said to have realized £5000 a-year. 

“ Artaxerxes” was performed for eleven n‘ghts; and then 
** Otho,” probably Handel’s, composed for Cuzzoni and Sene- 
sino, ran through December. ‘ Artaxerxes” was performed 
eight times in January; and on the Ist of February, “ Poli- 
ferno,” written by Paolo Rolli, and composed by Porpora, 
“ ner lanobilta Britannica,” was brought out. In this opera, 
there is great sweetness of melody; and the difference of 
style in the songs, and those which were composed for Nico- 
lini, was remarkable. Though the King patronized Handel, 
he did not neglect the rival house. His Majesty, with Queen 
Caroline and the Royal Family, were present at the first 
performance of “ Poliferno,” which was also represented 
several times after by royal command. In Lent, Porpora 
brought out his oratorio of ‘‘ David,” which was performed 
only three times, ‘‘ [ssipile,” by an anonymous composer, 
was brought out on the 6th of April, but it only ran four 
nights, when “‘ Artazerxes” wassubstituted. On the 3rd of 
May, another new opera was given, “ Iphigenia,” which only 
lived five nights. The season concluded on the 7th of June 
with “‘ Poliferno,” by command of her Majesty. 





MILTON AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


By Samugt Gower. 


I, 


Nought grieve I that, save with my mental eye, 
I att see unvaried darkness now, 

But that the darkness gathered round my brow 
Types, all too truly, that which wraps the land; 
"Tis, that its day of glory hath gone by, 
Night's starless gloom again o’erspread its sky ; 
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That, re-enslaved, 1 see my country bow, 

To the weak Stuarts’ effeminate command. 

Some portion of their land’s late brightness, they, 
The great, wise, good, who tread a foreign strand, 
No less across the Atlantic waves convey, 

And, undisheartened exiles, tune the lay 

Of freedom, which shall send its echoes back ; — 
Not such ¢heir footsteps as shall leave no track ! 


II. 


Me, though they in the midst of darkness leave, 

** Fall’n upon evil tongues and evil times,” 

Which courtly Waller’s newly-royal rhymes, 

More please than mine,—the changing times change not: 
I, for these evil times, a halo weave, 

(As the sun’s orient rays the stars outblot,) 

Whose texture bright shall mask them in its blaze,— 
Its light, o’er other and o’er better days, 

Shed onwards, when the false fires are extinct 

Of Dryden's venal muse: and, unforgot, 

Though slighted now, my name with theirs be linked 
On whom the homage of all ages dwells : 

Hence is it that I, patient, bear my lot, 

This thought, all sense of present insult quells. 


II. 


A vision, which is truth, o’erfloods my brain, 

With splendour, and my heart with bliss expands ; 
Strong in its strength, I, laughing, break the bands 
Wherewith my foes have bound me, and go forth ; 
My wonted haunts in wood and dell regain. 

Nor do I walk alone the populous earth,— 
Attending angels cheer my midnight couch, 

With dreams divine ; my darkling path, by day, 
People with shapes and sounds, which round me play, 
And make eternal music: these avouch 

My mission—these uphold and guide its course. 
Heaven with such prescience gifts these blinded orbs, 
From light estranged, they mourn not their divorce ; 
All sense of ill the inward sense absorbs ! 


IV. 


Nor deem ye me unhappy, gentle ones! 
Nor mourn for me ;—my fate I do not mourn, 
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Above the reach of earth-born malice borne; 


The eagle clearness of my mind’s wrapt eye, 
Piercing the low-hung clouds that veil the sky ; 
Glassing each brook through Paradise which runs ; 
I, in the settled sunshine, o’er them bask, 

Plying, on well-poised wings, my lofty task. 

By foes who triumph, hated to the death ; 

Spared but as one they stoop not to devour ; 

Old, poor, maligned, what is all this to me, 

From those who would strip Shakspere of his wreath 
And fling itin the dust? Too well I see, 





Not to look through and past the present hour ! 








ON SHELLEY'S TRAGEDY OF “ THE CENCI.” 


By Ricaarp BEDINGFIELD. 


(Continued from page 249.) 


Tue genius of Shelley was chiefly conspicuous in the 
lovely and the terrible. He was, eminently, a sublime poet, 
who delighted in grand and starry flights of imagination; 
and we acknowledge, that, had we not read “ The Cenci,” 
our opinion would have been, that he could not possess the 
dramatic power. But for Lady Macbeth, we should almost 
pronounce Beatrice Cenci the greatest female character in 
the world ; and we cannot think it znferior even to that glo- 
rious creation. The base Orsino, speaking of her, says— 


In the third scene of the tragedy, at the awful banquet 
(terrible as the greatest poet ever conceived), Beatrice alone 
has the courage to brave her wicked father. We must ex- 
tract a portion of this— 


CEncI.— 


I fear 


Her subtle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 
Whose beams anatomize me nerve by nerve, , 
And lay me bare, and make me blush to see 


My hidden thoughts. 


ee ET es 6 


It is indeed a most desired event : 

If, when a parent, from a parent’s heart, 

Lifts from this earth to the great Father of all, 
One supplication, one desire, one hope, 

That he would t a wish for his two sons, 
And, suddenly, beyond his dearest hope, 

It is accomplished; he should then rejoice, 
And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast, 
And task their love to grace his merriment. 








THE CENCI. 


Then how appalling is this exclamation !— 


Bratrice.—Great God! how horrible! some dreadful ill 
Must have befallen my brothers. 
* oe = ~ = 


Ah! my blood runs cold! 
I fear that wicked laughter round his eye, 
Which wrinkles up the skin, even to the hair. 
Crenct.— Here are the letters brought from Salamanca. 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. 


And Cenci then adds, his sons are dead. The guests are 
stricken with horror, and one of them, bolder than the rest, 
cries— 


Seize, silence him! 
Crenct.— Who moves? who speaks? 
*Tis nothing! 
Beatrice.—I do intreat you, go not, noble guests : 
What, although tyranny and impious hate 
Stand sheltered by a father’s hoary hair! 
- . aa * — $hall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world ? 
° : Dare no one look on me? 
O God! that I were buried with my brothers! 
And that the flowers of this departing spring 
Were fading on my grave! 


But it is in the second act that the sublimity of the part 
reaches its climax. <A few lines of extract we must give— 


[To Lucretia and Bernardo, Enter Beatrice. 
Beatrice.—Did he pass this way ? 
LucrETIA.— Ah me! 
Ilow pale you look. 
Oh dearest child, 
Are you gone mad? If not, pray speak to me. 
Beatrice.—You see I am not mad. 
Lucret1a.—What did your father do or say to you? 
: Beatrice.—[ speaking very slowly with forced calmness. } 
i It was one word, mother, one little word ; 
One look, one smile. [ wildly. 
-Oh, he has trampled me 
Under his feet, and made the blood stream down 
. My pallid cheeks! And he has given us 
Ditch-water, and the fever-stricken flesh 
Of buffaloes, and bade us eat, or starve— 
And I have never yet despaired; but now! 
[Enter Cenci suddenly. | 
Czunci1.— What! Beatrice here! 
Come hither. 
Beatrice.—Oh, that the earth would gape! 


There is not a more dramatic scene in the drama of the 
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present century than this; and°Cenci’s speech at the end is 
fine, but we have only space for a portion— 


Cxnci.— I bear a darker, deadlier gloom 
Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 
Or constellations quenched in murkiest cloud, 
In which I walk secure and unbeheld. 


And now for the third act— 


[Lucretia ; to her Enter Beatrice. She enters staggering, 
aud speaks wildly. | 
Reach me the handkerchief! my brain is hurt— 
My eyes are full of blood. 
How comes this hair undone ? 
- The pavement sinks under my feet, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the world reels. My God! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood ! 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The air 
Is changed to vapours such as the. dead breathe 
In charnel-pits. Pah! Iam choked. There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
About me: ’tis substantial, heavy, thick ; 
I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, 
And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life. 
My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before; for I am mad beyond all doubt. 
No, I am dead! These putrifying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul. 
Oh world! Oh life! Oh day! Oh misery! 


What is there in the whole world—in Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, and Lear, or in all that ancient genius produced, 
more mighty and fearful than this passage? Or, in the 
next ?— 


EPS 





Beatnics.—[ franiicly | Like parricide, 
isery has killed its father ; yet, its father 
Never like mine. Oh God! what thing’ am I? 
Locretia.—My dearest child, what has your father done ? | 
BEATRICE.— ews Who art thou, questioner ? I have no father. 
blood, which art my father’s blood, 
Circling trrough these contaminated veins, 
thou, poured forth on the polluted earth, 
~ wash away the crime and punishment - 
which I suffer. 
Lucretia. _Oh, my lost child, 
Hide not in proud, impenetrable grief 
- Thy sufferings from my fear. 
Bgaraicr.—I hidethem not; - 
What are the words which you would have me neta 
I, who can feign noi in my mind 
Of that which has transformed me.> I, miner thought 
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Is tike a ghost shrouded and folded up 

In its own formless horror: of all words 

That minister to mortal intercourse, 

Which wouldst thou hear? For there is none to tell 
My misery; if another ever knew 

Aught like to it, she died as I will die, 

And left it, as I must, without a name, 


Even to read this is painful in the extreme; but all is 
gigantic and glorious— 
“ Upon Horror’s head 
Horrors accumulate ;” 


and the great soul of Beatrice is laid bare. The nearer the 
dramatist can reveal our inmost being, the more sublime he 
is. In these few words what a depth of thought there is, 
when Beatrice adds— 


What is this undistinguishable mist 
Of thoughts which rise, like shadow after shadow, 
Darkening each other ? 

Mighty Death! 
Thou double-visaged shadow ! Only judge, 
Rightfullest arbiter ! 


The description that Giacomo gives of his sister is exceed- 
ingly beautiful— 
Beatrice, 
Who, in the gentleness of thy sweet youth, 
Hast never trodden on a worm, or bruised 
A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 
With needless tears! fair sister, thou, in whom 
Men wondered how such loveliness and wisdom 
Did not destroy each other. 


The whole play is full of Shaksperian touches of thought, 
of power, and imagination. To extract its beauties would 
be to give almost the whole tragedy; yet we must not pass 
by the fell curse of Cenci. If Lear had not gone before it, 
it is questionable whether it would not have been thought 
greater than his imprecation— 


Cenci.—  [kneeling.] God! 
Hear me! If this most specious mass of flesh 
Which thou hast made my daughter : this my blood, 
This particle of my divided being, 
Or rather this my bane and my disease, 
Whose sight infects and poisons me ; this devil, 
Which, sprung from me, as from a hell, was meant 
To aught good use; if her bright loveliness 
Was kindled to illumine this dark world ; 

‘ If nursed by thy selectest dew of love, 

Such virtues blossom in her as should make 


ocT. 1847,—No. IV., VOL. VIII. AA 
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The peace of life ; I pray thee, fot my sake, 

As thou the common God and Father art 

Of her, and me, and all, reverse that doom! 
Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 
Poison, until she be enerusted round 

With leprous stains! Heaven rain upon her head 
The blistering drops of the Maremma’s dew, 
Till she be speckled like a toad; parch up 
Those love-enkindled lips. 


“The Cenci” is not so severe and elemental as Lear and 
Prometheus, but it is the work of one whose genius touched 
that of Shakspere and equalled that of Auschylus. How won- 
derful is the strength of mind which Beatrice displays in the 
dread scenes before and after the murder of Cenei! Nothing 
can be grander than this—-. 


Beatrics.—I am as universal as the light, 
Free as the earth-surrounding air. 


We are compelled, however, to come to the fifth act, to 
select the following :— 


Jupce.— Confess; or I will wrap 
Your limbs with such keen tortures—— 
Beatrice.-—Tortures! turn the rack henceforth inte a spinning-wheel ! 
Torture your dog, that he may tell when last 
He lapped the blood his master shed! not me. 
My pangs are of the mind and of the heart. 


After the noble burst of indignation we have extracted 
above, there is a touch of inexpressible pathos when poor 
Beatrice endeavours to comfort Lucretia, and says— 


O dearest lady, put your gentle head 

Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile: 
Your eyes look pale, hollow, and overworn, 
With heaviness of watching and slow grief. 


She then sings a simple ballad— 
False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid asleep ? 
Little cares for a smile or a tear 
‘Lhe clay-cold corse upon the bier. 


_ We have often shed tears over this, 

The last scene approaches; and the matchless burst of 
agony—the last weakness, the last passion of Beatrice, fol- 
lows— : 

Bgatricse.—My God! Can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly ? So young, to go 
Under th’ obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground ? 
To be nailed down into a narrow place, 
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To see no more sweet sunshine ? 
How fearful! to be nothing, or to be 
What ? Where am I? 


And then resignation comes, and she says— 


And whilst our murderers live, and hard, cold, men, 
Smiling and slow, walk through a world of tears, 
To death as to life’s sleep, *twere just the grave 
Were some strange joy for us. Come, obscure Death, 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arins ! 
Like a fond mother, hide me in thy bosom, 
And rock me to the sleep from which none wake. 
$ ? There, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot; ay, that docs well. 
™ ? My Lord, 
We are quite ready. 


She is then led out to execution. 

‘The Cenci” was written at the age of twenty-seven, 
the age at which Shakspere began his dramatic career, and it 
is, to us, the fifth among the great tragedies that England 
boasts. Where is there one out of Shakspere—acknow- 
ledging the great merits of Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson—that can be compared with it ? 
Glory, then, to the genius of Percy Bysshe Shelley! What- 
ever his errors as a man, and his faults as a poet, he has won 
for himself an immortality of fame that time can never flaw. 
Young as he died, he is great, in his power, “among the 
greatest ;” touching the very depths of the human soul with 
amaster’s hand, and indicating such pathos, such passion, 
sublimity, and insight into the human heart, as we doubt if 
any now living possess. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


WE have much pleasure in recording the onward march of 
this truly English Institution. We see announced a cheap 
monthly publication, a Journal of Education, Science, and 
Literature, which, though independent in character and 
operation, is still under the patronage of the College, and 
may therefore be looked upon as its accredited organ. 
Having watched this Institution from its origin, we look 
forward with interest to the appearance of the first number 
of The Educational Times, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the line of operation marked out by its projectors, We 
AAR 
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shall expect to see the subject of education handled in a 
practical way by practical men: cleared of all mysticisms ; 
purged of all visionary illogical and impracticable systems ; 
and brought to bear upon the improved methods of our most 
approved private schools, to which the majority of English 
parents evidently prefer entrusting their offspring. 

Two public examinations have already taken place, and 
the results have been published; the third is announced for 
January next, the Rev. J. Hind, M.A. of Cambridge, being 
the senior moderator. ‘The publication of the programme of 
the Examination Tests, and of the Examination Papers, 
written by the various examiners from the subjects of the 
programme, cannot but have a beneficial effect in raising the 
standard of acquirements in teachers, and of introducing 
great improvement in the course and method of reading 
still pursued in many schools, after the fashion of the 
bygone times of Walkingham, Murray, and Goldsmith. 

The Collateral Institution, or Ladies’ Department of the 
College, is now in operation. Its object is to promote greater 
efficiency of schoolmistresses and governesses, and to protect 
their interests. The Ladies’ Committee have prepared their 
laws and regulations, and issued their programme of Ex- 
amination Tests, which, as a novelty of its kind, and as 
calculated eventually to work a great improvement in female 
education, we subjoin— 


EXAMINATION TESTS. 
ALL CANDIDATES WILL BE FIRST EXAMINED IN BIBLE HISTORY. 


No. I. 
1. Reading, with proper Intonation. 
2. Writing. 
3. Arithmetic (Elementary. The Rule of Three). 
4. English Grammar. 
‘6. Geography—Clear Definition of Terms used, Principal Divisions of 

Countries, &c. 

6. English’ History—Dates and leading Facts of each Reign. 
7. Lesson on Common Objects. 

_, 8, Description of the Candidate’s Method of giving a Lesson in any of 
the above. 
Ts a No. II. 
ar * imens of Composition. 

“ae Raanmetic more t 
“ 3. General History, combined with Ancient and Modern Geography. : 
1. Physical Geography and use of the Globes. tel 
vy Bei Ebymolony spplind to Education and Health (Combe'’s Work)... 

cs— 


: Physi ing Subjects; General Notions of Light, Heat, 
Hisceriesey Laws of Matter and Motion. as 
“7. The Frénch Language. 
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8. The Rudiments of the Latin Language, embracing the leading rules 
of Syntax. 
9, Theory and Practice of Education. 


No. III., SurppLementary, on Optionat TEst. 


The whole or portions of which may be taken with either of the 
preceding Tests. 


. Drawing, Perspective, Painting, or any branch of the Fine Arts. 
. Music, &c. 

. Rudiments of Greek or Mathematics. 

- Modern Languages. 


. Any Branch of Natural History—Animal, Vegetable, Mineral, &c. 


Qr & 69 8D 


We would direct the attention of our readers to two 
points in the second or Higher Test, viz., Physiology applied 
to Education and Health, (Andrew Combe’s work) and the 
theory and practice of Education. What beneficial results 
must follow when these arrangements come into full opera- 
tion! When Andrew Combe and his book shall be familiar 
in the mouths of schoolmistresses, as household words, and 
Education, in its theory and practice, be fully understood. 
The method by which the College is gradually bringing about 
this desideratum may be understood by procuring at the 
Office of the College of Preceptors, in Great Russell Street, 
a copy of the questions which have been given to Candidates 
for its testimonials. 





Che Whispering Gallery. 


In our Whispering Gallery for November, 1846, we in- 
serted, from a pamphlet by H. C. Maguire, the fol- 
lowing 
WHISPER IN TIME, OR PREMoNITORY HINT TO OUR 

LEGISLATORS AND GOVERNMENT. —‘‘ There is now a phy- 

sical change operating upon the labour of the country.. The 

railways under construction, or about to be commenced, will 
bring into being a new class of paupers for governments to 
control. At the expiration of from three to five years, 
there will be such a number of burly navigators to provide 
for as will create a crisis of sufficient consequence to insist 
onimmediate consideration. Railways are as much accumu- 
lated labour as cotton goods, or cutlery: they are substi- 
tutes for work that would, in default of their existence, have 
to be executed ; and, allowing everything to the impetus that 
general business will derive from their creation, THEIR COM- 
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PLETION WILL PRODUCE A REVOLUTION IN THE LABOUR- 
MARKET THAT SHOULD BE PREPARED FOR. If their com- 
pletion, in spite of its consequent advantages, was to be pre- 
pared for, what judgment and prevision ought there not to 
be applied to their suspension in an unproductive state. 





Savine Corn 1n Damp Weatuer.—A field of white 
oats, near Plymouth, was cut wet,eand the weather continu- 
ing the same, was at last stacked in layers, with dry straw 
between. On taking abroad the rick, the grain was found in 
excellent condition, not sprouted nor damaged in any way. 
And what answered with so precarious a grain as white 
oats, will stand a better chance with wheat, or even barley, 
In this way, thousands of acres might have been saved, which 
have been left to sprout on the ground; and where straw is 
all used up, other dry stalks, or even shavings, might answer. 
Where no dry straw, &c., are to be had, it may be dried in 
sheaf; either by a simple kiln, as in Russia, &c., described in 
‘“‘ British Husbandry,” vol. ii., p. 206; or, without the risk 
of fire, by lime, as follows :—Itf the rick be made hollow, with 
the grain turned inward, a sufficient quantity of fresh quick- 
lime placed within, and then all ieded in from bottom to top, 
and covered over to exclude the external air, the lime will 
rapidly dry the air within, which will as rapidly draw moist- 
ure from the corn, and so continue until the corn is dry, or 
the lime fully slaked. And, as quicklime will absorb about 
one-third its weight of water, a ton of lime will take between 
six and seven cwt. of water, and thus probably dry six or 
seven tons of corn and straw. Forall this water must come 
fron the corn, if the external air is well excluded, and the 
lime raised from the soil by a bed of stones, gravel, or straw. 
The lime must not, of course, touch the corn ; and therefore 
room should be left for it to swell in slaking and for turning 
it over to slake all through; anda sort of doorway must be 
left on the side of the rick, which can be opened for putting 
in:the lume, and for turning it over; but must be closed up 


. immediately, and kept close, except at those moments. —The 


Weekly Times. 





Dam Puantine.—Mr. Cardy, farmer, of Boxford, planted 
in his garden fifty kernels of wheat, six inches apart, in one 
row,-the produce of one ear he chanced to pluck from one of 
his.fields the. last harvest; he was careful to drop but ‘one 
kernel into each hole; from which fifty kernels so planted he 
has a produce of 668 ears,. each ear averaging. at least fifty 
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kernels,—one of the roots produced twenty-five ears. The 
eurtous may calculate at what rate per acre this may be. 





EXTRAORDINARY GrowtH OF WHEAT From THIN Sow- 
inG.—Louis Phillips, a gardener at Hastings, sowed, last 
autumn, 410 grains of red wheat on one rod of ground, in 
drills 12 inches apart, and by single grains near 8 inches 
asunder. This produced, within a few days past, the enor- 
mous quantity of five gallons, being at the rate of 100 bushels 
per acre ; the quality of the grain is good, and it weighs 60lbs. 
pet bushel. The weight of straw was 68lbs, The ground 

ad been previously planted with potatoes, which being 
blighted, were dug in. 62 straws and 1744 grains were 
counted as proceeding from one grain. The ground had been 
manured in the winter of 1845-6 with a quarter of a load of 
rough dung, and the wheat, when young, dressed with one 
gallon of soot. 





Fencres.—At the recent meeting of the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society, Lord Feversham, after giving an account of 
the manner in which he had drained an extensive moor by a 
very large and deep drain, a mile and a half long, said—‘‘ He 
wished to impress upon landowners the great necessity of 
throwing down their fences—not for the sake of gentlemen 
riding after the hounds, but for their own good. By having 
so many hedges, they had less land in which to grow their 
produce; and in a dry season sparrows and other birds took 
up half the seed.” Mr. J. Outhwaite, speaking on the same 
subject, said—‘‘ That he was the occupier of a farm of 485 
acres, and since the year 1839 he had, by the consent of his 
landlord, Mr. Sackville Fox, taken down ezght males of old 
fencing ; and he could assure them that it was the interest of 
every tenant-farmer, if he could get the consent of his land- 
lord, to adopt the same plan, for he was satisfied that hedges 
were nothing more or less than a great nuisance, and an ob- 
stacle to all improvement in agriculture. They could not 
have good cattle without green crops: and if turnips, in par- 
ticular, would not, as they undoubtedly did not, grow near a 
great fence or large trees, surely the adoption of this plan 
was most important. 





Marre Sucar.—At an average, the full grown maple 
tree will yield about five pounds of sugar at each tapping, and 
if carefully treated will last forty years. 
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‘Growine Rice mm France.—Some fine rice plants, 
grown in the Landes, have just been presented to the Minister 
of Agriculture, by M. E. Renard, one of the delegates sent 
out with the Chinese mission. ‘These plants were cultivated 
in the Chinese manner, and this experiment proves that the 
cultivation of rice is practicable in the Landes of France, 
where irrigation can be effected. 





Errects or CuLtTivation.— Buffon asserts that wheat is 
a factitious grain, and that there is scarcely a vegetable, 
whatever its present character, on our farms, that can 
be found growing naturally. Rye, rice, barley, and even 
oats, cannot be found wild; that is to say, growing 
naturally, in any part of the world. All have been modified, 
by the industry and skill of man, from their originals, and to 
such a degree as not to admit of our recognising them, or of 
discovering their relations. Such are the effects of cultivation, 
that from even a small bitter Chilian root we have succeeded 
in obtaining the potatoe. From the nauseous apium grav- 
salens comes the delicious celery ; and trom the diminutive 
colewort, with its seven distinctive leaves and ungrateful fta- 


vour, the sapid and nutritive cabbage of a dozen pounds 
weight. 





O1t FRom Stoxe.—A communication was made, some 
short time ago, to the French Institute, about what was cal- 
led huile aux pierres. The oil is perfectly clear and trans- 
parent, does not soil, and yields a flame of great intensity 
and clearness. A company, formed for the manufacturing 
‘of: this mineral oil, possesses in the vicinity of Autun inéx- 
shaustible strata of rock, from which not only oil, but other 
‘valuable substances, as a sort of grease (graisses,) tar, ammo- 
nical ‘water, pdrrafline—substances of which some are valua- 
ble as manures,—are extracted. 





CREATION OF AN AGRICULTURAL ORDER or MERIT By 
THE Kine or Prussta.—The King of. Prussia is about 'to 
create an agricultural order of ‘merit. The decoration of the 
new order will bear on one side the effigy of the founder, 
‘and on the other the name of the party receiving it. 


Tue Royat Aviary AT Witnpsor.—Her Majesty has 
just given permission for the public to be admitted to view 
» the Reyal aviary and the Queen’s dairy, in the Home Park, 
close>to Frogmore, and within ten minutes walk! ‘of the 
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town. The aviary will be opened to public inspection every 
day in the week, with the exception of Sunday, between the 
hours of eleven and four; it only being necessary, in the 
first instance, to apply for tickets to Mrs. Engall, at the 
royal dairy, who has received orders to furnish them to all 
respectable parties, The great number of rare and curious 
birds, (foreign as well as English) to be seen at the royal 
aviary, rendeis it one of the most interesting ornithological 
collections in the country. 





Batus AND WasHHovsEs.—It is scarcely possible to point 
toa charity, in London, which does so much good, at so small 
an expense, as THE FREE BATHS AND WASHHOusEs for the 
destitute poor at Glasshouse-yard. Last year its benefits 
were conferred on 84,584 persons and their families, at a cost 
little exceeding £300. ‘The poor are crowding to them still. 
It. can only be from the charity being so little known 
to the rich, that its funds are now, we regret to say, ex- 
hausted. Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co, are the Bankers 
to whom subscriptions may be made,—Zhe Times. 


A use ror FarrinGpon Market.—A proposition has 
been made to the civic authorities to convert the west side of 
Farringdon Market, next Shoe-lane, which for upwards of 
four years has been totally unoccupied, into public baths and 
washhouses for the labouring classes. 

SaniTARY ConpDITION oF ST. ANNE, BLACKFRIARS.— 
The condition of the poor of this parish becomes daily more 
distressing ;—families are crowded together, and death and 
disease appear to run hand-in-hand. - In one house at the 
present moment a death from a contagious disorder has just 
occurred, and another is hourly expected. In many houses 
the dust and filth are suffered to accumulate in the cellars, the 
dustmen refusing to cart it away unless a gratuity is accorded 
- tothem, Indeed, there appears to be a most woeful neglect 
somewhere; meantime, disease is spreading frightfully. 





FEVER AT THE MARLBOROUGH-STREET Potice Court. 
—QOn Mr. Bingham taking his seat on Tuesday morning, he 
was surprised at being informed that a malignant fever was 
raging in the. Court, and that the messenger and his family, 
consisting of six persons, who live on the premises, were lying 
dangerously ill of fever of a most infectious nature. ‘I'he 
infection is supposed to have originated in consequence of 
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the! immense number of poor I:ish who have latterly been 
brought to this Court, some of them in a very unhealthy 
state. Mr. Bingham has ordered the necessary precautions 
to be taken to prevent the further spread of the fever. 





INCREASE OF Fever aT GiLascow.—We regret to learn 
that fever, which seemed in this district to have met with a 
check, again appears to be on the increase, more cases having 
been reported than last week. The hospital, however, which 
has been erected, is now in full operation, and by the imme- 
diate removal of the affected, and the fumigation of the 
houses, which is regularly attended to, we trust that this dis- 
pensation may soon be alleviated. 





A Pure CisTERN IN EVERY House ror One PENny.— 
‘‘On taking possession of a house in an elevated beautiful 
environ on the north west of the metropolis,” says Mr. G. 
R. Skene, of Haverstock-Hill, in a communication addressed 
to the Pharmaceutical Times, “I was astonished at the filthy 
water produced for the supply of the house. It occurred to 
me, that the cistern and pipes might be foul; and, as the 
scrubbing of the cistern would be a work of great labour, 
and impossible to be done to the pipes, that the whole might 
be purged from their foulness by a dose of Epsom salts. 
The joke of the thing did not deter me from effecting my 
plan, which I carried into effect thus:—The water being let 
off from the jet-brown looking cistern, keeping some buckets 
of water, 1 threw two ounces of Epsom salts (costing a penny) 
into two quarts of water, and sent a person to scour the cis- 
tern, keeping all the outletting pipes closed at the tap-cocks 
till the scrubbing was completed. Presently the person 
scrubbing came and said, ‘ The cistern is turned into silver.’ 
On. getting an explanation, I was told, as I expected, that 
every bit of brown colour and drt had come out of it.” 





ConsTRUCTION AND Position or BepsTEaps.—A French 
surgeon states, that by fitting bedsteads with glass feet, and 
isolating’ them about 18 inches from the wall, he has cured 
thé patients sleeping on them of many nervous affections. 
Suspicions are beginning to arise, too, that our well-being 
may be affected by sleeping parallel to, or at right angles 
with, the line of the terrestrial magnetic current. The house 
in which we live hasan influence on our sensations some- 


times little suspected.—The Builder. 
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TREATMENT OF Cotps.—When a cold, attended with a 
cough, is fastening upon a person, what is proper to be done ? 
Itas not right to make the room where you all sit warmer 
than usual—to increase the bed-clothes—to wrap yourself im 
flannel—or to drink large quantities of piping-hot barley- 
water, boiled up with raisins, figs, liquorice-root, and the 
ike. This is the right way to make the disorder worse. 
Perhaps there would hardly be such a thing as a bad cold, if 
people were to keep cool—to refrain from wine and strong 
drinks—and to confine themselves for a short time to simple 
diet, with toast and water. It is not only warmth, suddenly 
applied, that will throw any part of the body, after it has 
been starved or benumbed, into violent action, and bring on 
inflammation—strong liquors will do the same. Spirits, or 
strong mixtures, are highly injurious, and should be carefully 
avoided. 


Apvice To Ricnu anp Poor.—Let not class array itself 
against class, where all have acommon interest. One way of 
provoking men to crime is to suspect them of criminal designs. 
We do not secure property against the poor, by accusing 
them of schemes of universal robbery; nor render the rich 
better friends of the community, by fixing on them the brand 
ef hostility to the people. Of all parties those founded on 
different social eaditions are the most pernicious.—Dr Chan- 


ning on Self-Culture. 





PronrBition oF Lotreries.—The Prussian Universal 
Gazette publishes a royal decree, not only strictly prohibiting 
all lotteries in Prussia, but condemning all parties, aiding or 
abetting in the sale of the tickets of foreign lotteries, to pay a 
heavy fine. 


Tue Rocuester Heroine.—The noble act of Sarah 
Rogers, an orphan girl, who rescued a child, the infant son of 
Mr. Tucker, a-clerk on board the Poictiers, by descending 
into a well,63 feet deep, at Rochester, has received from the 
Queen a donation of £10, as a mark of her Majesty’s ap- 
proval of her courage and fidelity; and the Queen Dowager 
has also been pleased tu forward £25. The money raised for 
the poor girl will either be invested in the funds or purchase 
a lite annuity. 
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* * From what has been quoted, in the present chapter, 
from a high authority, it appears that, in a civilized and 
wealthy community, emigration or colonization can be 
encouraged to a great extent; but that such a lopping off 
from redundant numbers can only alleviate for a time the 
pressure of an over-populated country. Zhe only permanent 
method of preventing an excessive pauper-population must be 
the inculcation of knowledge and moral principle. Knowledge 
would, in most cases, be followed by prudence; and prudence 
would enforce on young men, who have only their manual 
exertions to depend on, the necessity of putting by their 
earnings, and not settling in life till they should, in the 
savings’-banks or elsewhere, have accumulated a sum adequate 
to the purpose of providing for future increased wants, and 
the support of a family. This accumulation could not rea- 
sonably be expected before they had reached thirty years at 
least. Until the lower classes are educated—until this prin- 
ciple is implanted in their minds, and they are satisfied of its 
truth and of its influence on their happiness—all the coloni- 
zation or emigration, that any government can afford, will not 
remedy the evil of excessive pauperism. The utmost wealth 
of this empire, were it ten times more than it is, would be 
insufficient to prevent the spread of human miscry arising 
from Slnainadtaisdacee daconaiaens History of Civilization. 





The most important of these three classes for the influence 
of public opinion, is the middle; the upper not being suffi- 
ciently numerous, and the lower not sufficiently informed, 
and not possessed of the leisure necessary to give strength to 
that sentiment. Before we proceed, it will be necessary to 
distinguish between popular clamour and public opinion, 
words often confounded with, and mistaken for, each other, 
yet essentially different, and emanating from totally opposite 
causes, Public opinion is powerful in a community where 
the requisites for its formation are spread among the people; 
that is, where moral principle, information, wealth, and 
facility-of communication, exist, and where the middle elass 
isiextensive. Qn the contrary, popular clamour is influen- 
tial:an proportion as the lower class is numerous, ignorant; 
poor,’ and» fanatical... Popular clamour is an excitement 
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created by, and exercising influence on, the passions of the 
multitude, who usually form rash resolves, and act without 
reflection, judgment, or regard for consequences. In pro- 
portion as reason exercises its influence on a people, sudcen 
bursts of feeling will be less common, but public opinion will 
be more powerful. Popular clamour has probably less influ- 
ence in this country than in any other, owing to the strength 
of public opinion. If the former occasionally appears, it 
arises from freedom of speech and action possessed by the 
people, and the mildness of our authorities; not from any 
strength in itself. In some nations of the continent, popular 
elamour may be held under restraint; but should the pressure 
be taken off, its effect would be more influential than in this 
island, because here it is thoroughly subdued by public 
opinion. Wherever civilization and a middle class are spread 
over a community, public opinion will be all-powerful, and 
popular clamour impotent.—Jbid. 





Home ’s in the desert—home ’s in every land, 
Not less on Afric’s shore than, France, with thee; 
Thou art the tigress, thou the robber’s band, 
And she the captive struggling to be free ; 
A noble struggle—home and liberty. 
Then, spare the children, spare the maid, the wife, 
Cold-blooded murder is not worthy thee! 
If thou wilt have “ war to the deadly knife,” 
Yet spare fair woman’s breast, where only love is rife. 
€ * + + * 
France! know’st thou not thy God will ask of thee 
A reckoning for the blood that thou hast spilt— 
Thy fellow’s blood—thy brother’s it should be; 
This but enhances more thy fearful guilt. 
Thou hast on heaven some hopes of mercy built ; 
Say, have thy deeds on land, or ocean’s wave, 
When the red-sword was reeking to the hilt, 
Been worthy of the mercy thou dost crave ? . 
Go, ask your fields of blood, or Darah’s burning cave ! 
From Dr. Farquharson’s “ Pleasures of Home.” 





Tue Patace or Monammep Atit.—Mohammed Ali's 
palace faces the harbour, and commands a noble and ani- 
mated view of the fine port,and its shipping, The embel- 
lishments are in the French taste, and, together with the 
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innumerable presents which have been sent to the Viceroy 
by the different sovereigns of Europe, and which oceupy 
conspicuous positions in the various apartments, form a des- 
cription of decoration the reverse of Oriental. One of the 
most remarkable of these is a splendid round table of Roman 
mosaic, representing the most interesting monuments of the 
Eternal City, which was sent by the Pope to the Pasha. 
French musical clocks, French crystal essence-bottles, and 
French china vases,.are in every room. Another proot of the 
adoption of European customs (and one in opposition to all 
Mahometan precedents, and even articles of faith, which pro- 
hibit all imitations of the human countenance being produced 
in painting) consists in the portraits of three of the Viceroy’s 
sons suspended in one of the saloons,—heavy, ordinary, un- 
meaning-looking youths, whose faces possess none of the 
energy and talent which is said to characterize that of their 
illustrious old father.—From Mrs. Romer’s Pilgrimage. 





An Eoeypt1an Lapy.—She wore, first, a chemise of some 
thin white material, with loose sleeves, embroidered round the 
edge, hanging over her hands; then a large pair of crimson 
silk trousers,so long and wide that they entirely concealed 
her bare feet ; then came a garment like the Turkish anéeree, 
descending to the feet before, hanging im a train behind, 
and opening at the sides, with long sleeves open from the 
wrist to the elbow, and falling back so as to display those of 
the chemise beneath. This dress was made of crimson 
damask, and embroidered all round the edge with black 
braiding, and was confined—not at the waist, but over the 
hips—with an Indian shaw], wound two or three times 
round, and knotted before. The last garment was a jacket, 
reaching only to the waist, with half sleeves, made of an ex- 
ceedingly rich stuff of dark blue silk, embroidered ail over, 
in a running pattern, with gold, and edged with gold-braiding 
and buttons. Three large silver amulet-cases, containing 
charms, were hung over the shawl girdle. The. head dress ‘is 
the prettiest part of the Egyptian costume, and Sofia’s was 
exceedingly rich.| Her hair was divided into twenty or thirty 
small braids hanging over her shoulders, to the end of each of 
which were affixed three silk cords strung with gold coins of 
various sizes. Two rows of gold coins, as large as half-crown 
pieces,’ laid close together, encircled her forehead ; and at 
eath temple depended: a ‘cluster of.smaller. ones, with an 
agate ornament’ in‘ the middle. The back .of her head was 
covered'with a'small Egyptian Fez, ornamented witha large 
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Ckoors of solid gold, and bound on by a handkerchief, of 
embroidered crape. She wore two necklaces of large gold 
eoins thickly strung together, and each individual piece of 
money depending from a massive ornament in the form of a 
fish: one of these necklaces was long, and the other just en- 
circled her throat; and between themwas astring of beads of 
Egyptian agates as large as birds’ eggs, and strung together 
with golden links. Her ear-rings were of gold filigree, in 
the shape of flowers; and her bracelets, of which she wore 
several, of massive gold and silver. We computed that she 
carried about three hundred and fifty pounds on her person 
in coins alone, without including her other ornaments.—J6:d. 





INSTINCTS. 
Heav’n gave the bee desire for sweets, 
Nor heav’n denies her flowers; 
The thirsty land for moisture waits, 
Nor heaven withholds its showers. 
No sooner are the babe’s alarms 
To mother’s ears express’d, 
He finds a shelter in her arms, 
His solace at her breast. 


Nor are the instincts of the heart 
Less subjects of heaven’s care; 
Nor would it sympathies impart, 
Merely to perish there. 
The heart that yearns for kindred mind, 
To share its bliss or pain— 
That knows to love—shall surely find 
A heart that loves again. 
From Miss Iselin’s Poems. 





Cataract OF Nracara.—An anecdote will serve to give 
an idea of the resistless force of the cataract. After the last 
American war, three of our ships, stationed on Lake Erie, 
were declared unfit for service, and condemned. Some of 
their officers obtained permission to send them over Niagara 
Falls. The first was torn to shivers by the rapids, and went 
over in fragments; the second filled with water before she 
reached the fall; but the third, which was in better condition, 
took the leap gallantly, and retained her form till it was lost 
in the cloud of mist below. A reward of ten dollars was 
offered for the largest fragment of wood that could be found 
from .either wreck, five for the second, and so on. One 
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morsel only was ever seen, and that about a foot in length; 
it was waaptceti as if by a vice, and its edges notched like a 
saw. What had become of the immense quantity of wood 
which had been precipitated ? What unknown whirlpool had 
engulfed it, so that, contrary to the very laws of nature, no 
vestige of the floating material could find its way to the 
surface ? 





DESCRIPTION OF ROME IN CICERO’S TIME. 


On ! and descend where yonder vapour lours, 
Through which the moon its trails of silver showers, 
A city ‘lies beneath begirt with walls and towers. 
Behold her heights with porch and temple crowned, 
Baths, obelisks and arcs are piled around; 
Vaults over vaults her theatres infold; 
Pillars rear high their statuary gold ; 
Long avenues of tombs from every gate ; 
Long aqueducts on vast arcades elate ; 
A river yoked with bridges, thronged with barks ; 
Quays, marts, streets, domes, basilicas, and parks. 
There, at the mountain’s base, above the deep, 
Couched, as a tigress with her cubs asleep, 
Filled, but not sated, with the spoils of earth, 
Amidst her slaves and princes, crimes and worth, 
Of arms the mother, and of arts the home, 
The arbitress of earth, the legislator Rome. 
From “ Cicero,” a newly published Drama, by the 
author of ‘* Moile’s State Trials.” 





DESCRIPTION OF CZESAR’S ASSASSINATION. 


A tempest closed, ill omens had forerun, 

But earth, methought, ne’er hailed a brighter sun, 
Than sallied flaming up yon azure arch, 

To lighten gods and men, the ides of March. 

The Senate met, for nobler ends than feared : 
We sat by pillars the great Pompey reared ; 
When, graced with all the radiance empire sheds, 
On ivory seat high borne o’er fifty heads, 

In gold and purple, with a laurel crown, | 

Cesar, Dictator of the world, came down. 

‘His consuls, praetors, thibunes; marched before, 
Each with the ensigns of the rank he bore ; 
_Ediles and questors, all with power endued, 
Favourites flocked round him, and half Rome pursued, 
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Lictors and lackeys filled the porch in front, 
_ Ceesar, descending, entered first, as wont. 
The Senate rose: our welcome had his thanks; 
He swept with followers past between our ranks, 
Reached the gold chair, and scarce had ta’en his place, 
When Cimber knelt to supplicate for grace, 
His brother’s pardon. Czesar waved dissent. 
Then, others round for banished Cimber bent: 
Cassius and Casca joined, and Brutus pressed ; 
The conscious All closed round, and urged the same request. 
Cesar refused, with looks of stern surprise. 
Sudden, a halo flashed from Cimber’s eyes, 
And springing, like a hound that slips his check, 
He grasped and rent the robe from Cesar’s neck. 
‘Why is this force ?’ said Cesar, half appalled, 
And raised his style; ‘ Help, brother!’ Cimber called, 
Whose cry dirks answered with a glittering dart, 
As adders from their coil at every heart. 
Casca’s plunged first, and pierced the victim’s throat. 
Steel clashed ; cries mingled scarce in human note. 
One bound the leopard tried to burst the pack ; 
A dagger met his breast, and hurled him back. 
Blood followed blows by each confederate done : 
Till Cezesar cried, ‘ And Brutus! thou my son.’ 
Then, raised his arms, as if for death’s embrace, 
And, in his gown o’ercovering head and face, 
Fell, like a column by the winds o’ercast, 
And prone at Pompey’s footstool groaned his last.” 
From ‘ Cicero,” a newly published Drama. 


Naroteon’s Distaste ror Catna Disues.—The obli- 
gation under which we were to provide for a part of the ex- 
penses at Longwood not having been revoked, the emperor 
ordered me to have the rest of his plate broken, to send it to 
the commissioner, and to employ some of the produce of it 
in purchasing for his table a service of English porcelain, 
or of china, the best that could be found at Jamestown. 
This order had all the appearance of a cool determination, 
and I ought, perhaps, to have obeyed it; but I knew what 
the force of habit was with the emperor, and I knew what a 
cruel change such a striking one in the service of his table 
would be to him. I spoke to him of this, and proposed to 
keep only what was strictly necessary: he approved of my 
plan, and, on the 5th of November, Cipriani again conveyed 
to Commissioner Ibbetson broken plate, amounting in weight 
oct. 1847.—No. Iv., VOL. VIII. B B 
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to eighty-two pounds nine ounces. | ‘This time the blow was 
again violent to Sir Hudson Lowe, but ‘he made no alteration 
in our position; and» when’ the produce of the sale was 
exhausted, again demanded that ‘I should: provide for the 
expenses, under pain of a proportionate reduction in the 
provisions. ‘The emperor, on his side, required that I should 
persist in what I had said, namely, that his plate was his only 
resource at St. Helena; and I received, for the third time, 
orders to have all the plate broken up, with the exception of 
twelve covers. Fresh remonstrances on my part would have 
been useless and unbecoming ; I refrained from making any, 
and the emperor believed himself obeyed. . Four baskets of 
broken plate, weighing altogether 290lbs 12 ozs. were con- 
veyed from Longwood on the 25th of December, 1815, and din- 
ner was served on bad china, brought by Cipriani, from James- 
town. 'When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted with 
this third and last dispatch, and the purch:se of the china, he 
saw that he was conquered ; came to me to express his lively 
regret, and plainly shewed how much afraid he was of blame 
from his government. He told me that he only acted on the 
conviction that we had a great quantity of gold at Longwood; 
that he had been assured of this; and that he would never 
have allowed a single piece of plate to be broken, could he 
have supposed that matters would go so far as to reduce Gen- 
eral Bonaparte to cut off dishes like those of the lowest colo- 
nist in the island; that he would send immediately to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and procure a suitable service, until 
such time as he could receive a suitable one from England. 
The emperor was enchanted with the account I gave him of 
this communication; but. his joy was changed to perfect 
disgust, when he sat down to his diate! served on the china 
brought by Cipriani. The physical effect upon him was such 
that he ate nothing, and said to me, on leaving the ‘dinner- 
table, “‘It must be allowed, my son, that we are all great chil- 
dren. Can you conceive that [ could not conquer my disgust 
at this badly served dinner? 1, who when T was’ young, ate 
from black dishes; in truth, | am ashamed of myself to-day.” 
‘‘ Let the shame be of short duration,” réplied J," “for to- 
morrow your majesty will dine with appetite.” “«'T’hopeé'so,” 
answer he, * for this would be too foolish.” His joy‘: was 
infantine, when, next morning, Marchand tronght’to him in 
the bath, his ee as ‘nisual, inthe Jittle sitver-gilt 
bow! which he had been accustomed for so ed years to’see. 
He could not help thanking me, with a smile, ‘for ‘my disobe- 
diencg, and I was greatly put’to it ‘to’ ‘keep ‘my’ séétet till 
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dinner time; but I kept it, so. great. was my. hope of giving 
him a few moments of agreeable impression, when he saw his 
dinner served as usual, I, was right; for when we en- 
tered the dining room, he took me by the ear, and said. to ame 
in his joyous tone, “Ha, ha! Mr, Rogue, you took upon 
yourself, yesterday, to make me. pass an uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour; it is my turn to-day!” I confessedto him 
that, not being able to resolve to take from him. his last 
luxury, I had put aside what was necessary for. his. personal 
service; but that, to make up for this I had been obliged to 
take away all the plate used by the grand marshal. He 
laughed very heartily at the fraud which my golicitude for his 
comfort had suggested to me, and said, ‘ Upon my faith you 
have done well! and so much the better, and you. have. suc- 
ceeded with this bandit, Lowe, as well as if I had nota silver 
dish left. As to Bertrand, so much the worse for him, if he 
has nothing but china. It was his advice which I followed.” 
—Count Montholon’s Captivity of Napoleon. 





POETRY, A Sxercu. 


Can I forget when first my childhood’s eyes, 
In glad amazement, gazed upon the skies, 
And track’d the stars with feelings so intense, 
Such admiration thrilling every sense, 
That as if freed from earth’s oppressive chain, 
I rang’d among them o’er the ethereal plain! 
No, I can ne’er forget the throbbings wild 
That heaved the bosom of the artless child, 
For, from that moment, was my soul at strife, 
Struggling to comprehend a future life, 
To burst th’ unwelcome bonds that held it here 
And be.an inmate of that brighter sphere ! 
Thus the first poets, in untutor’d lays, 
.»»;ixpress'd their sense of gratitude and praise, 
.»; And, full of feryour, seizing on the lyre, 
« . Poured, forth their homage to the god of fire ; 
o; The sun, that with a never-fading ray, — 
' »>Beams life and gladness each succeeding day, 
»-y, And, with the heavens, shall hold his course sublime, 
+i »kull both be swept away along with time, 
¢/io- When, with one foot on earth, and one on sea, 
.5>God’s angel.shall proclaim, that time no more shall be. 
Such are, the feelings so intensely strong, 
+» That thrill the bosom, and giye birth to song ; 3 
B B 
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No words can paint, no language can express 
Emotions such as these, that border on distress, 
Till joy, in tears is forced to seek relief, 
Denied all eloquence, save that of grief. 
"T'was thus, while musing on those orbs on high, 
My soul drank in the mystery of the sky, 
And, all on fire, my spirit felt a glow, 
A wish to soar beyond this world of woe, 
To range through space all fetterless and free, 
In conscious pride of immortality. 
These were the aspirations of my mind, 
A worthier clime, a better lot, to find, 
Born of that deathless particle within, 
That sole survivor in this world of sin, 
Which proves the fulness of that first estate 
Which man enjoy’d, and God did first create.— 
While Eve with Adam roam’d through Eden’s bowers, 
Ah! happy pair! what rapture wing’d their hours, 
Till the sad moment that they swerved, and fell, . 
And sin encompass’d them with fatal spell : 
With them, ere then, no passions waged their strife, { 
But all was blessed innocence of life— 
But now, with man, no more his Maker walked, 
Whilst as a father to his son he talked, 
And now no more, at eve, the seraph band, — 
With waving wings their balmy slumbers fanned, 
Guarded by night, and roused them with the morn, 
To pour their thanks, another day was born! 
Fain would my spirit in undying lays, 
Speak to the minds of mén in after days, 
Could 1 but summon, from their secret cell, 
Thoughts not unworthy of the poet's shell— 
Those thoughts, then, flowing in the poet’s song, — 
Should leap to life at once, and aye the strain, prolong— 
Yes, my heart pants for language to proclaim, | 
How, through all changes, Nature is the same, 
How I can view, as in a mirfor Here, . 
Shadows reflected from a higher sphere, Tt 
Glimmerings, dim-seen, of better things to be 
Beyond the portals of eternity :— 92 5 | 
Vainly it struggles fully 'to pourtray |” 
All that it felt in childhood’s early day; °° 
Fain would it paint the rapture tnd'the joy 
That tracked the footsteps of th’ enchanted boy, 
Sweet as to parched up flowers, the evening dew, 








‘Days ‘of my youth! remembrante is of you; 
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And, whilst I dwell upon you in this strain, 

My spirit almost brings you back again! 
Immortal verse! thou language of the heart 

That bidd’st its feelings into being start, 

The poet’s deepest thoughts, in thee enshrined, 

For ever live, the transcripts of his mind, 

And, handed down in song, from age to age, 

Breathe in full vigour in the burning page, 

And, like Elijah’s mantle dropped from high, 

Wake in our breasts that flame which cannot die. 
When the first bards that swept the chorded lyre 

Caught, from above, a portion of its fire, 

What sudden inspiration heaved each breast, 

What tervent ecstacy their souls possessed, 

Till flowed the numbers, full, unfettered, free, 

And wisdom found its tongue in melody— 

Then Egypt’s sages hailed the living ray, 

And hymn’d their poeans to the fount of day ; 

Next Grecia’s bards,a soul-inspiring throng, 

Resistless tides of rapture poured along ; 

Majestic spirits of that ancient time, 

When Grecian fancy in its vigorous prime, 

Gave to the world its captivating tales 

Of sacred shrines, and goddess-haunted vales; 

Clear as the clime, and “ beautiful as day,” 

In your blessed bowers, the Graces loved to stray ; 

While, young and fresh, the radiant archer-god, 

Beam’d down upon them from his high abode, 

With rays refulgent streaming from that eye 

That lit the pathway of the deep blue sky. 

On themes like these the Poet still may dwell, 

And own the influence of their genial spell ; 

Their contemplation, still, his breast inspire, 

And wage the magic slumbering in his lyre! 
But let me venture on a higher theme 

Than Fancy’s airy flight, or heathen’s dream— 

Prophets and poets once together joined, 

In holy writ still deathlessly enshrined, 

Whose burning spirits still are ever nigh 

To point the soul to mansions in the sky ! 

Yes, sainted seers! ‘mid mortals once ye stood, 

Fired with holy zeal of doing good— 

To chase the sigh, to dash away the tear, 

That form the lot of this terrestial sphere, 

This your high aim; and equally sublime 





Your language and your thoughts that soar beyond all time. 
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When first our Maker woke to life this earth, 

Attendant angels ‘waited on its birth ; 

Creation’s hymn, ‘a white-robed chorus sang, 

And universal space with praises rang; 

While loudly far and wide went forth the cry, 

‘‘ Great is the Lord, boundless in majesty !” 
How vast his power—He spake, and it was done, 
And, clothed in flame, went forth the mighty Sun, 
With golden smile creation to sustain, 

Quicken the wave, and fructify the plain! 

On Eden’s' bowers how brightly broke each day, 
How smoothly passed its tranquil hours away, 
And God's own image stamped on Adam’s brow, 
Made every living thing before him bow, 

Whilst beauty, asa garment, every where, 
Covered the earth, for all things then were fair, 
Whilst the birds’ joyous notes from morn till even 
Rose in sweet homage to the King of heaven. 

What though on Nature’s face no more appears 
The lost effulgence of its infant years, 

When, visibly on earth, our Maker trod, 
And, with man talked creation’s mighty God ? 
Yet, rays of pristine grandeur lingering still, 
Even now our breasts with admiration thrill, 
And Poets still, with gifted eyes, can see 
These scattered traces of the deity. 

Oh! .with what force upon my awe-struck mind 
His voice hath come upon the wintry wind! 

Oft have I hailed it at the midnight hour, 
The herald of his majesty and power, - 


And heard its summons thundering in mine ear, 


Be humbled man! for God himself is here ! 


Yes, many a night, ‘mid Cambria’s mountains high, 
T’ve listened to the discord of the sky, 

What time the thunder-storms appeared to jar, 
And shake the earth with elemental war ; 


-’Twas ’mid that fierce and all-tumultuous strife, © 
_ First came the sense of boundlessness of life, 

- On the wind’s wings, my spirit, in its pride, 
2 hen soar’d dhirough 


space—infinity its guide f 
Land of my fathers! “tis to thee Lowe 
The poet’s feeling, und the poet’s glow, 


debt of gratitude I'll pay to thee. * 
d of ay fathers! in thy hills and dells, 
a 


a: whilst life’s. pulses last, where'er I be 
y 


form of deathless beauty dwells, 
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And gifted spirits as they pass along,’ 
Hand down the treasures of such spots in song. 
Land of my fathers! though thy ancient lyre 
Send through the breast ne-more, those notes of fire 
That warmed thy warrior-sons, the bold, the free, 
With all the patriot zeal of chivalry, 
When, harp in hand, amidst the fiery fight, 
The bard urg’d on the brave to deeds of might, 
Or, eager that the dreadful strife should cease 
He lulled their fiery passions into peace ; 
Land of my fathers! though those days are fled 
Still, the remembrance of thy sainted dead, 
Who dauntless fought for freedom and renown, 
Who died to hand thy name untarnished down, 
Will shed for ever, while the world shall stand, 
Immortal splendour o’er thy mountain-land ! 

Ion, M.A. (Oxon.) 





Curiosities. 


Tue Bencu AND THE Bar IN AustraLia.—As Mr. 
Fisher was addressing the Supreme Court on the subject of 
the rents received by Rutland, a nail in the bench tore the 
back of his gown. He complained that that was the third 
gown which had been so torn, besides several pairs of 
trousers. ‘‘ They are rents in @ rear,” said his Honour the 
Judge. ‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Fisher, amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, “ and a distress to me,” —Adelaide Observer. 





‘Knowledge is power,” wrote the great Lord Bacon, 
‘*‘ Knowledge is power,” complacently exclaimed a dandy. the 
other day, when, strong men having failed, he released a lap- 
dog from the teeth of a huge mastiff by quietly administering 
to the latter a-pinch of snuff! 





A lady, laying her hand on a joint of veal, said, ‘I think, 
Mr. F., this veal is not so white as usual.” ‘“‘ Put on your 
glove, Madam, said the dealer, ‘‘ and you will think differ- 
ently.” Jt may be needless to remark, the veal was ordered 
home without another word of objection. 





Irish BeastTiaLity Sixty Years Since,—Sir Jonah 
Barrington relates two anecdotes that deserve to be cited, 
Near to the kennel of his father’s hounds, was built a small 
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lodge; to this was rolled a hogshead of claret, a carcase of 
beef was hung up against the wall, a kind of ante-room was 
filled with straw, as a kennel for the company when inclined 
to sleep, and all the windows were closed to shut out the light 
of day. Here nine gentlemen, who excelled in various con- 
vivial qualities, were enclosed on a frosty St. Stephen's day, 
accompanied by. two pipers and a fiddler, and two couple of 
hounds, to join in the chorus raised by the guests. Among 
the sports introduced, was a cock-fizht, in which twelve 
game-cocks were thrown on the floor, who fought together 
till only one’ remained alive, who was declared the victor. 
Thus, for seven days, the party was shut in, till the cow 
was declared cut up, and the claret on the stoop; when the 
last gallon was mulled with spices, and drank in tumblers to 
their next merry meeting. The same writer describes a 
party given in an unfinished room, the walls of which were 
recently plastered, and the mortar soft. At ten on the fol- 
lowing morning, some friends entered to pay a visit, and they 
found the company fast asleep, m various positions, some on 
chairs, and some on the floor among empty bottles, broken 
plates and dishes; bones, and fragments of meat, floated in 
eiaret, with a kennel of dogs devouring them. On the floor 
lay the piper on his back, apparently dead, with the table- 
cloth thrown over him for a shreud, and six candles placed 
round ‘him, burned down to the sockets. Two of the com- 
pany had fallen asleep, with their heads. close to the soft 
wells ; the heat and light of the room after eighteen hours’ 
earousal, had caused the plaster to set and harden, so that the 
heads. of the men were firmly incorporated with it. It was 
necessary, with considerable difficulty, to punch out the mass 
with an oyster-knife, giving much pait to the parties, by the 
joss:of half their hair aud part of the scalp. Drinking was 
earried'on to a frightful excess. Sir W. Petty, who wrote 
itethe. year 1682, when Dublin contained but 6,025 houses, 
states, 1,200. of them were public-houses, where intoxicat- 


dng liquors were sold. In 1798, in Thomas-street; nearly 


every third house was a public-heuse. The street contained 
190 houses, and. of these fifty-two were licensed to ‘sell 
spirits: Among the upper classes, the great consumption 


was of claret ; atid:so exteisive was its importation, that in 
the! year 4793, it amounted to 8,000 tuns, and the bottles 
.alone were éstimated at the value of £67,000. . 





id Erisn Buniyism Sixty. Years Since.—The late Mr, 
Edgeworth, in his: Diary, states, that having been appomted 
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executor to a friend in Ireland, he wrote to the creditors for 
payment of the debts due to the deceased, and received, 
instead of it—a challenge from every one of them. 





A New Way or Receiving Otp Dests.—Make out 
a full statement of account, taking care that the name: and 


address of the party be very legible. Place the same in a 


en situation in your shop-window, and write, at the 
ottom, that it will be removed when the account is settled. 
—Newcastle Journal. 


Just Lixe Him.—A new married lady, who was very 
fond of her husband, notwithstanding his extreme ugliness 
of person, once said to a very witty friend, “ What do you 
think ? my husband has gone and laid out fifty guineas for a 
baboon, on purpose to pleaseme!” “ ‘lhe dear little man!” 
cried the other; “ well, at as just like him.” 





A gentleman was one day arranging music for a young 
lady to whom he was paying his addresses. ‘‘ Pray, Miss 
D.,” said he, ‘‘ what time do you prefer?” “Qh,” she re- 
plied, carelessly, ‘‘ any time will do—but the quicker the 
better.” 


Tue Burcuer’s Horse.—George Cross was engaged to 
play a violin in the orchestra at the Richmond Theatre ; and, 
repeatedly passing his leisure evenings amongst the respect- 
able tradesmen of that town, one of them, a butcher, was so 
much pleased with his oddities, that he made him an offer of 
shis horse for his Sunday’s excursions, which was accepted. 
On the morning Cross made his first equestrian jaunt; he 
had not ridden more than five minutes when the animal, 
suddenly Jeaving the road, ran up to the iron gate of a large 
mansion, where he stood so firmly fixed, that neither whip 
nor spur could remove him, till a countryman passing by led 
him away. Cross, a little vexed, proceeded on his way, but 
the quadruped shortly afterwards played him a similar trick. 


Perplexed, now, in the extreme, Cross made every exertion, 


an vain, to detach him from the gate; when, at length, a 
thought quickly flashed o’er his “‘ mind’s eye:” he leaped 
forward, and applying his mouth to the ear of the. beast, 
called out in a shrill and cook-like falsetto, ** We don’t want 
anything to day.” On which the horse turned into the road, 
and, at the rate of ten miles an hour, trotted back to his 
owner’s door.—Parke’s Musical Memoirs. | 
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Punch observes“ It is a singular. fact, that every front 
place in: the boxes is taken every night; but that if you give 
a shilling;to the box-keeper, you may get into the engaged 
position; the *‘ ies” never, by any chance, arriving to 
take possession.” | 

He might have added that. this fact is a crying and intoler- 
able nuisance, disgraceful to managements, dishonest in their 
servants, and ought to be crushed out of tolerance by public 
resentment and indignation. 





A New Orleans editor, recording the career of a mad dog, 
says—‘‘ We are grieved to say that the rabid animal, before 
he could be killed, severely bit Dr. Hart and several other 
dogs.” 

THe Nationat Desr.—The weight of the national debt 
in' gold amounts to six thousand two hundred and eighty-two 
tens; in silver, to a hundred and twenty thousand tons. ‘To 
transport this across the seas in gold would require a fleet of 
twenty-five ships, of two hundred and fifty tons burthen, or 
it might*be carted by land in twelve thousand five hundred 
and eighty one-horse carts. ‘These would extend in a»pro- 
cession of thirty-five miles. Or 281,769 soldiers might carry 
it, each bearing fifty pounds of it in his knapsack. Eight 
hundred:millions of sovereigns piled one upon another would 
extend 170 miles. The same number of sovereigns, laid flat 
in a direct line; and touching each other, would extend 11,048 
miles; or nearly ‘twice round the moon. Eight: hundred 
millions of one pound notes sewed together would carpet a 
turnpike-road forty feet wide and 1,050 miles long; or from 
Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s and nearly half way back 

nv: If these notes were sewed together end to end, they 
would form a baridage long enough to go four times round 
the world;-or sixteen times round 'the moon. An equal dis« 
tribution of the debt would give sixteen shillings to every 


man, woman; and child on the face of the earth. ‘Could we 


import'as*much’silver from the Mexican mines’as would pay 
it-off; it would require four hundred and seventy-six ships to 
car’ a *two hundred and fifty tons each. © Carted ‘tothe 
Bank, the procession of -one-horse carriages, each with ‘half 
a-ton of it, would extend six hundred and seventy-six miles; 
aceon g men, each carrying fifty pounds, it would take 
more’than five millions, or about the whole adult male popu- 
lation*of Great Britain.— Nottingham Mercury. LAS 
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A beautiful young lady having called out-an ugly gentle- 
man to dance with her, he was astonished at the condescension, 
and, believing that she was in love with him, in a very pressing 
manner desired to know why she had selected him from the 
rest of the company ? “ Because, sir,” replied the lady, “‘ my 
husband commanded me to select such a partner as should 
not give him cause for jealousy.” 





The Duntellectual Drama 





“The Drama ’s dead,” a host of pigmies cries : 
‘**‘ The Drama lives,” the Drama’s self replies— 
‘* The Drama sometimes droops—the Drama never dies.” 





MRS. WARNER AND THE MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


SINCE our anticipatory notice respecting Mrs. Warner’s 
campaign, in last month’s “ Hood,” she has opened the now 
superb little theatre.in Church Street, opposite Portman 
Market, and we have had the gratification to attend the per- 
formances on three several occasions. The crowds that 
blocked up the entrances and the carriage-way in front of 
the theatre, on the opening night, and the excitement and 
enthusiasm they exhibited, both before and after they gained 
admission to the house, we shall never forget. So great was 
the rush and struggle for admission, on the doors being first 
unclosed, that it was feared some serious accidents (which 
happily, however, did not come to pass) would have occurred; 
and from several females, in their alarm, amidst the inex- 
tricable pressure, loud cries of terror were for some time 
painfully audible. 

_ The appearance of the house, on first entering it, settled 
the question at once, with the audience, as to the taste which 
had presided over its reconstruction, convenience, decora- 
tions, and general coup-d’aid. When we assert emphatically, 
and with perfect good faith, that her Majesty, her Royal Con- 
sort, and her Court, might visit the private boxes and. the dress 
circlé.of this now classic-looking Temple of the Intellectual 
Drama, and, except in its limited, and, therefore, more dra- 
matically convenient size, detect no inferiority, in it, when 
compared with the largest and proudest theatres in the land, 
we. have said enough to convince our readers that Mrs. War- 
ner, in rescuing it from ill-assorted audiences and tenth-rate 
exhibitions, has exalted it into a Shrine, at which the most 
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intelligent and refined may and do nightly reap amusenicnt 
and instruction blended. , 

The wey hitherto, presented to the public have been 
“The Winter’s Tale, ‘‘ The Hunchback,” and * The School 
for Scandal,”—their selection doing homage to the genius of 
the gifted living as well as of the mighty dead! Shakspere, 
Sheridan, and Sheridan Knowles-— the oracles of the adytum! 
the informing and presiding geniuses of the hallowed pre- 
cincts! 

With a thorough appreciation of the exigency of such 
audiences as those for which her entertainments are provided, 
Mrs. Warner has collected around herself, their heroine, one 
of the best working companies that it has been our lot, fora very 
long time past, to look upon. Each and all seem to know 
their duty, and to perform it with unction and tact—to be 
perfect in the text—and unblundering in the groupings and 


situations ; in fact, from the messenger to the heroine or hero, 


to know their duties, and to play up to one another, without 
pause, awkwardness, let or hindrance. 

With respect to the “ mounting” of the plays brought 
into representation—the scenic exteriors, and the palatial or 
domestic interiors—the costuming ofthe actors, &c. &c., it 
is all unexceptionable and first-rate ; while a well-trained and 
very efficient orchestra completes the requisites for the noble 
undertaking of which we are delighted to be able to speak in 
such terms of recommendation and confidence. 

Not having space in a Magazine, no part of whose function 
it has hitherto been to notice any Theatres whatsoever, how- 


ever much it may have advocated the cause of the Intellectual 
‘Drama’in general, we cannot spare room ~to specify more 


than two great scenes, which come out on these boards with 
a' beauty: and a perfection that should entitle them, almost 
for ‘their own sakes, apart from the wholes of which they 
form’ the ‘culminating glories, to crowds of admirers and 
troops of eulogists. . A pilgrimage from Cape Clear, or 


‘Land's End, to enjoy them and their accessory unities, were 
well undertaken, and would ‘be amply rewarded. Most of 


our readers’ will perceive that we allude to Mrs. Warner's 
ever-memorable ‘and enchaining “ Hermione,” m the statue- 


‘scene’ of ** The Winter’s Tale;" and to the illuminated splen- 
dours, ‘groupings, apparelling, and so forth, of the great 
eséption at Lady 


Sneerwell’s, in “The School for Scandal.” 


‘Mrs. W;; in‘the former, looked like a classic statue from the 


atitique—dn inspiration from the chisel of Praxiteles: in the 
latter she ‘resembled ‘a magnificent woman of quality of the 
last century. 
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For the sake of family-folk, who have not yet learned the 
total revolution which the respectability of the management 
has effected, both before and behind the curtain, we should 


acquaint them that the present audiences are, even in the 


gallery, as orderly and attentive as if they were attending a 
lecture or a sermon; that the police are in attendance, 
within call, in case of any disdrderls intrusion; that an offer 
of a pecuniary reward is posted at the pit, and, we doubt 
not, at the gallery entrances, to any one who shall point out 
individuals using abusive or disgusting language; that there 
are not, as there cculd not be from so respectable a source, 
any free admissions, as under some mercenary and detestable 
managements, to objectionable characters; and that, in fine, 
young women or matrons may now, with comfort and safety, 


_ whether attended or not by their male relations, visit Mrs. 


Warner's elegant and admirably-conducted Temple of the 
Intellectual Drama— The Marylebone Theatre. 


Inner Temple. 








Literature. 





LYRA RUDIS.—By Franx Browne. 
(Longman, Iondon; Dearden, Nottingham.) 


We were about to say what we thought of this little first- 
offering to the Muses, when we met with the following notice 
of it in the Nottingham Mercury, so entirely in accordance 
with our own estimate, that we give it entire to speak for 
ourselves as well :— 

‘The poetry of the present day—and let us hope for the 
future—is of a peaceful, Christian, and sublime character, 
The robes of the muse are no longer to be defiled with blood. 
She has abandoned the society of. war and crime; she has 
made a compact with peace, and joined the sisterhood. of 
philosophy and faith. As the reasoning and religious facul- 
ties, the philanthropic purposes and objects of society, be- 
come more perfectly developed, and more fully understood, 
itis essential for the poet no longer to regard the systematic 
slaughter of mankind, the delineation of the fiercer passions, 
and the fell career of crime, as fitting subjects to be invested 
with the charms and graces of poetic art. Of such there 
exist; as it is, too abundant examples, and opportunities of 


record); but while philanthropy seeks to provide a remedy for 
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the same, and philosophy teaches how to bear them, it is the 
province of poetry to elevate and refine the mind by the con- 
templation of intellectual beauty, and the Sictiféation of 
loftier, purer, and more religious, views of man and nature, 
‘than are entertained or realized by the world at large. Poetry 
has, therefore, what we should hardly be wrong in calling a 
divine mission. Let “all who believe and profess themselves 
Christian ” poets, lay it to heart, and act accordingly. The 
little volume, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of these remarks, suggested by a perusal of its contents, is the 
production of a youth of eighteen, a native, if we mistake 
not, of this locality—or, at all events, a resident here from 
his boyhood, and contains much that is interesting, no doubt, 

to a numerous and highly respectable circle of friends ; much 
that is, in actual performance, for one so young, highly 
creditable, and much that is promissory of better things to 


come, 


“*¢ Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria.’ 

But we will honestly decline to finish the quotation. Making 
all allowance for the youth of the author, we have little hesi- 
tation in saying that these poems exhibit unusual versatility 
of talent, and command of diction; a bold consciousness of © 
power ; and an unrestricted utterance of those generous and 
chivalric feelings so eminently characteristic of that impulsive 
period of life to which the author has attained, added to a 
fervent, grateful, and affectionate tribute to the hallowed in- 
fluences of parental care and domestic associations. The 
principal..poems are, ‘The Hunter of the Loch,’ ‘ The 
Soldier’s Fate,’ and ‘A Tale of Charnwood Forest;’ and 
the following extract, from the first-mentioned, will, we be- 
lieve, convey a pleasing idea of the author's deseriptive 
powers; and, at the same time, present but an omany spe- 
cimen of the ‘quality of the production :— 


“* And the priest waved his hand, and all were gone ; 
And soon less clear was heard the mingled sound 
Of their departing footsteps, and alone 
‘Those two remained. _ The sick man gazed around. 
_ And strove to burst the iron chain that bound 
’ Him to his couch, and madly he did pray 
oe Maney from Death; but Death’s stern visage frowned, 


= e vroiihed witht aanvage grin be turned sway, is 
ertitete Few, ‘ywas.a boon. he ne'er had granted many a day. 


ee d away; : 
olin - yserand the thick. rattle. of the "s roar 
Hath died into. an echo, the sun's ray 


28 if ‘Sw ? , 
ne ams through the. ay clouds all bright once more, ~ 
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So ‘twas with him ; his pallid face so wild 
A gentle and more pleasing aspect wore ; 
And he grew calm as is a sleeping child, 
And to his fate the laird—’twas he—grew reconciled.” 
In some brief passages and phrases, the author displays a 
charming felicity of expression ; such as— 
“¢ The golden tear of sympathy '— 
*“¢ And Heaven's expanse was clear except one star, 
Which beamed in silent solitude afar ;’ 
and divers others. The concluding poem, entitled ‘ The 
Ties of Home are Broken,’ is beautifully expressive of the 
warmest and most amiable affections of youth.” 





HINTS ON ELOCUTION. 
Comprtep By Caaries Wittiam Smits. 


( Biggs, 421 Strand.) 


A cHEApP little Manual (calculated for transmission by 
post) of Observations on the Improvement and Management 
of the Voice, Modulation, Articulation, Pronunciation, 
Defective Speech, Emphasis, Pauses, Action, The Reading 
of Verse, The Expression and Feeling of Passion, &c. 
Mr. Smith has selected his rules and tllustrations from a 
host of authorities, ancient and modern, including, among 
others, the following, which are thus alphabetically specified 
—viz.: Austin, Blair, Burgh, Conndindli Day, Engel, For- 
dyce, Herries, Hume, Quintillian, Riccoboni, Rush, Russell, 
Shakspere, Sheridan, Siddons, Steele, and George Vanden- 
hoff. Sixteen postage-stamps will convey this excellent 
little instructor to any point, however remote, of the united 
kingdom. 





THE FUMIGATING BATH AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Ry JonarHan Green, M.D. 


Tuts is another Shilling Pamphlet, transmissible by post 
for eighteen postage stamps, and written by a regular practi- 
tioner of 50 years’ experience, who was formerly a surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. We have looked into its cases and 
general contents, and find that its author eschews all 
quackery and pretension to a universal remedy; stating 
frankly that his bath is not fitted for many classes of com- 
plaints, but insisting on its efficacy in others—more especially 
those of the skin, joints, and digestive organs, as well as 
in eertain conditions of Gout aud Rheumatic affections. 
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Several very remarkable and authentic cures among his 
patients are traced by Dr. G. to the sole agency of the 
fumigating bath; so remarkable, indeed, and satisfactory, 
that, were we in the state of the sufferers he relieved, we 
should be very desirous to resort to Dr. G. for advice and 
bath-fumigation. — 





L’ ANGLAIS PARLE, OU LECONS THEORIQUES ET 
PRACTIQUES DE CONVERSATION ANGLAISE, 


Par M. J. CuLxen. 
(London Agent, J. Horne, 19 Leicester Square.) 


Tuts is the third edition of a very well assorted English 
and French Vocabulary and Book of Conversation, pub- 
lished in Paris, by a Professor of English, resident in that 
metropolis. Mr. Moki has only just been appointed agent 
for its sale in London, and received a consignment of the 
work, which promises, on account of its completeness and 
arrangement, to meet with a good demand on the part of the 


English public. 


THE NAUTICAL GAZETTEER, OR DICTIONARY OF 
MARITIME GEOGRAPHY. 


(H. Hurst, King William Street, Charing Cross.) 


Wirt this opening month of October, Mr. Hurst com- 
mences the first monthly part of a work of great utility to 
all'seagoing individuals, whether of the Merchants’ or the 
Queen’s service. ‘‘ The entire work,” in the language of a 
very well written prospectus, “ is intended to combine nau- 
tical with geographical information, and to be a complete 
epitome of easy reference, adapted to the convenience of the 
seaman; useful in professional education, whether for the 
royal or commercial navy ; and advantageous in the counting- 
house of the merchant, as well as in public libraries.” ‘The 
parts are to be issued monthly till the work is completed in 
one large volume; and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have bestowed upon it their especial sanction. 


Erratum.—The signature to “Youth, a Rhapsody,” in last month’s 
Magazine, should haye been “E, F. R.,” instead of “E. M.” 
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